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FOREWORD 



This committee print is published with the purpose 
of making important and timely information available 
for our full committee deliberations on the topic of 
bilingual education. These papers were solicited by 
one of my full Committee majority staff members based 
on certain criteria and these papers were contributed 
pro bono publico by the authors. 

This report was not officially adopted by the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor or by its Subcommittees 
and therefore may not necessarily reflect the views 
of the members thereof. 

It is my intent that the ideas presented here 
stimulate informed debate regarding improvement of 
programs for this nation's growing numbers of 
limited-English-proficient children. Approximately 
twenty years ago I was one of the original sponsors 
of legislation which sought to improve equal 
educational opportunities for this group of children. 
Today, I join with these authors in sustaining that 
commitment. 

I commend this report to my fellow Members of 
Congress and to the public and urge all of us to take 
action on the issues raised in this report. 

AUGUSTUS F. HAWKINS, 

Chairman, Committee on 
Education and Labor > 

(III) 
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IMPROVING CONDITIONS FOR SUCCESS 
IN BILINGUAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS 



Rudolph C. Troike 
University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign 



Ever since the 1977 national evaluation of Title Vll-funded bilingual 
education programs (Danoff 1976) dcTsonstrated that the majority of these 
programs were having little or no significant effect on student achievement , 
opponents of bilingual education have tended to fixate on the negative aspects 
of such evaluations vhile proponents have leither cavalierly ignored the 
findings or have argued that alternative criteria for success should be 
considered. To be sure, the 1977 evaluation was severely criticized for its 
fla%red methodology, and a more recent review of research by Baher and de 
Kanter (1961), which came to negative conclusions regarding the effectiveness 
of bilingual programs, has been thoroughly refuted by the painstaking 
reanalysis of the datva by Willig (1985). Nevertheless, in-depth case studies 
of specific programs have done vOore to document their inadequacies than their 
successes . What are we to make of this , and what are the implications of 
these aod other findings for local program implementation and for 
Congressional policy? 

First of all, it is necessary to consider the criteria being used to 
define "success". We shall here adopt the common'-sense view that the success 
of a program is to be gauged by the extent to which it has reduced or 
eliminated inequalities of achievement between native English speaking 
students and limited English proficient (LEP) students as measured in English 
and, for the latter, in their native language, by the end of six years after 
they entered the program . Too of ten , state and federal policies encourage or 
even require "success** to be defined in terms of the rate at which students 
are "exited" from bilingual classes and placed in regular all-English classes, 
usually within one to three years. And unfortunately, too frequently the sole 
criterion for graduating students from a bilingual program has been their 
apparent ability in English. 



(1) 
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A definition of success based on short-term assessment of students » and 
on an evaluation of English ski Us only . perpetuates several fallacies 
regarding the educational needs of LEP students. First of all, it ignores 
clear research evidence that adequate competence for academic learning in a 
second language may require up to five to six years to achieve. Secondly, it 
simplistically assumes that the only purpose of bilingual education is to 
teach English, and omits the laorcr important issue of students' need for 
learning of eaucational content . Such a definition of success treats 
bilingual education as purely a form of remedial education , intended to 
overcome what is seen only as a "handicap", and fai Is to recognize the 
significance and value of academic knowledge and ski Us acquired through the 
native language . It thus contradicts the basic premises of bilingual 
education, and is antithetical to the goal of equal educational opportunity 
for language minority children. 

The research evidence has been suonarized by Troike (1976 , 1961 ) and 
Cuoiains (1961), and shows clearly that the following conditions are necessary 
for a bilingual program to successfully achieve the goal of providing equal 
educational opportunity: 



1 ) Emphasis must be given to the deve lopment of native 
language ski 1 Is , including reading , and the overa 1 1 
amount of English used should not exceed fifty percent; 

2) Teachers must be trained and able to teach fluently in 
the language of the students; 

3) The program should extend over at least five grades, and 
preferably more; 

A) The program must be integrated into the basic structure 
of the school administration and curriculum, and a 
supportive environment must exist; 

5) Materials of comparable quality to those used in English 
should be available; 

6) There should be support from the community and parents. 

7 ) High standards for student ach ievement shou Id be set and 
every effort made to maintain them. 



The hard fact is that after nearly 20 years of Title VII, prob&bly the 
majority of bilingual programs remain unsuccessful in terms of the criterion 
for success adopted here, or else are realising less than their full 
potential. The reasons for this situation are varied, but most are related to 
« failure co meet one or more of these conditions. 
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The most pervasive shortcoaing , strongly abetted in many cases by state 
legislation, and by the recent (1984) revision of the Bilingual Education Act, 
is the lack of native language use in programs » and the corresponding 
overemphasis on English. In stark contrast to the uninformed claims made in 
the ^cess and by some public figures, a detailed study of bilingual cl issrooms 
in California showed that students' native language was being used on an 
average of only 82 of the time , with some students rece iving no instruct ion 
in tneir native language at all (Garcia, 1985^. Another national study of six 
sites (Fisher et al 1981) showed that 72Z of the time, fifty percent or tnore 
of English was being used, and 47Z of the time, only English was being used. 
Thus, many bilingual education classrooms are actually "bilingual" in name 
only. The recent effort by the Administratibn to allow greater "flexibility" 
in the use of Title VII funds would merely serve to ratify what is already the 
status quo in many cases, and can only induce further deterioration in the 
situat ion. 

Tht reasons for this low nat ive language u^e — or even non~use — in 

(so-called) bilingual programs are not hard to determine, just as it is not 

hard to demonstrate the critical importance of greater native language use. 

Low use can be attributed to a variety of factors: 

a) Lack of confidence on the part of teachers and program 
administrators in the value and significance of native 
language use , re fleeting prior negative educational and 
other experiences. 

10 Lack of confidence on the part of program staff in their 
own competr>nre in the language , resulting from their 
having been educated entirely in English. 

c) Lack of actual competence in the native language for use 
in educational contexts, resulting from inadequate 
training. 

d) A negative administidtive or social attitude in the 
school toward the native la-guage, which stigmatizes or 
directly inhibits its use. 

c) Lack of adequate materials in the native lang.iage. 

f) Percept ions of the program as pure ly compensatory . 

g) Program goals which emphasize rapid transition to all- 
English instruction, and attach no value to the native 
language. 

h) Use of assessment instruments and procedures which 
recognize achievement only in English. 
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Any or .11 or . co.bin.tion of these f.ctor. could be .t work in .„y given 
proer.„. .„d one ™y influence the other., por example, in . progr.™ which 
aims to cDove students into regular all-English classes as quickly as possible, 
staff are likely to minimize their use of the native language and emphasize 
the use of English. Similarly, in a school such as one in South Texas in 
which the principal hiid posted a sign in the teacher's lounge discouraging the 
use of Spanish, the negative climate wight wel' inhibit the staff from 
speaking tie native language. 

Probably the most common reasons lie in the lack of self-confidence or 
competence in the use of the language for educational purposes on the part of 
program staff (a-c above). Many teachers in bilingual programs, if they have 
grown up as language minority members in this country, have been discouraged, 
punished, or ridiculed for speaking their language in school (it is, after 
all, only a few years now since many states repealed laws prohibiting the use 
of languages other than English for instructional purposes), and have a 
deeply-instilled inferiority complex about using the language in settings 
where English is ordinarily employed. Thus they may have a profound lack of 
confidence in the efficacy or desirability of using the lacsuage in school, no 
matter what the program goals may be. 

Secondly, and closely related, is the fact that without considerable 
training and practice, it is not easy to use a language confidently, even a 
native language, in a new domain in which all previous learning and experience 
has been in another language. This is why teacher proficiency in all 
curiiculum areas in both English and the native language of students was 
emphasized in the Guidelines for Preparatioft and Certification of Teachers of 
BiUngu*l-Bicultural Education developed by a group of leading experts 
convened by the Center for Applied Linguistics in 1974. Taken altogether, the 
pressures on teachers to lapse into English in the classroom are enormous, and 
Che fact that many succumb has now been documented. 

These fincl.-ags ironically come a' a time when there is growing evidence 
that for linguistic minorities, increased use of the native lanRuage in the 
classroom results in higher academic achievement as measured in English, and 
in better English language skills. The extreme, in a sense, is found in 
cases where NO English has been used for the first two years of schooling, 
and where children educated under such a program have performed above 
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cooparable children who began their schooling in English. Su:h a situation, 
for exaople, is found an»ong recent inunigrants to the U.S. who have had two 
years of schooling in Mexico prior to entry (Gonzalez 1985), snd is paralleled 
in atudie<s on Finnish immigrant children in Sweden (Skutnabb-Kangas 1979). 

This finding was first encountered in a GAO study of Titl* VII programs 
in 1976, where it was ahown thst schieveoent test scores in English positively 
correlated with the amount of tine spent using the nstive language in the 
claaaroom. While seemingly counterintuitive, this correlation ia predictable 
froB the basic premise of bilingual education thsC students will be able to 
learn through the medium of thtsir native language and tranafer thia learning 
to the aecond language as they acquire it. Thus, the more fully that content 
knowlffdge and skills are developed in the native language, the faster and more 
effeccively chey can be transferred into the second language (English). 

This observation indicates that the best bilingual progrsm might well be 
one in which no English at all was used for the first two years, while 
students were developing « aolid baae of knowledge and akills through and in 
their native language. So far as is known, though, no iuch programs have been 
implemented for linguistic minorities in this country. However, another 
condition for success given above, which may help achieve the same effect, is 
the continuation of the program over at least five grades, which gives 
students adequate opportunity to develop wt.at Cumnins (1981) has called 
"cognitive academic language proficiency" in their native language. Troike 
(1978) surveyed a number of succeaaful bilingual programa in the U.S. in order 
to determine what characteristica they had in common which might be 
responsible for their aucceas. One of the most evident characteristics waa 
they all continued throi/eh the sixth grade (and some further), and gsve 
ample attention to the develoj^ent of native language skills, usually devoting 
at least 402 of the time in the upper grades to instruction in and through the 
native language. 

A particularly intereating finding in those caaes where data %#ere 
available, was that the effects of the bilingual instruction did not begin to 
become clearly evident until the fifth or sixth grade, at which point in 
several of these schools — for the first tine in the history of their 
cooaunities — language minority students reached or exceeded national norms 
on standardized tests in English and mathematics. Since the vast majority of 
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Title VII and $£ate-funded pragraos do not extend past the third grade, they 
miss the opportunity for the maximum benefits of bilingual instruction to be 
felt . Certaii.ly in view of this research evidence , recent efforts by Che 
Administrat ion and certain members of Congress to limit the time of students 
in Title VII programs, and to emphasize instruction in English, would appear 
to be dysfunctional and counterproductive. 

Several different explanations have been proposed for the successful 
effects of extended bilingual education, or of prior education in another 
country, and probably all are involved to one extent or another in most of the 
cases. Cuianins (1979), drawing on the earlier work of the Finnish researchers 
Skutnabb-Kangas and Toukoraaa (1976), has proposed a "language interdependence 
hypothesis",, which predicts that the development of higher-level cognitive 
abilities in a second language is dependent upon the attainment of « 
"threshold level" of ability in the first language. Serna (1986) has recently 
verified this prediction in a carefully-controlled study of Navajo children. 
Lambert (1975) has also found that language minority children who do not reach 
this threshold level in th«ir n«tivo laaguage frequent ly begin to lose the 
ability they have as they acquire their second language, producing what he has 
called "subtractive bilingualism*'. 

Ogbu (1974) and Troike (1984), drawing in part on the work of Dworkin 
(1971), have indepev Hent ly argued that the subordinated social status of the 
language minority group and the stigmatization imposed upon it (and its 
traditional language) by the majority group have a strong effect in inhibiting 
the academic achievement of members of the group, in part separately from any 
l&nguage factor per se , (although language may play a strong symbolic role 
in relation to group identity and self-image). Thus Maori children in New 
Zealand, who are from a subordinated minority in the society, come to school 
already speaking English, but are surpassed in school achievement by the third 
grade by children from Samoa, who know little or no English when they begin 
school but who are not from a subordinated group (Clay, 1970). Similarly, 
Mexican children entering the U.S. who have had several years of schooling in 
Mexico have been w.ble to develop their linguistic and cognitive skills 
uninhibited by having i:heir group identity, language, and self-image subjected 
to negative social pressures. Part of the effects of bilingual education, 
therefove, may be due to the pulJlic validation which* it symbolically gives to 
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the child's Ungu£ge » and hence to himself and his group, creating a more 
positive affective environment for learning. 

One of the handicaps under which many Title VII and other bilingual 
programs operate is their treatment by the school administration as peripheral 
to the central curricu lum and organization of the system. This situation 
arises from several causes* among them being a perceived temporariness about 
federally funded programs, which are expected to expire upon tha cessation of 
government support. At times, as with such other programs, school officials 
have chosen to apply for a grant merely as a way to supplement the regular 
school budget, but with no interest in or commitment to the program. Money, 
rather than concern for students, thus may come to form the primary motivation 
for the existence of a program. 

Seen as both temporary and remedial at best, programs are often 
physically housed in separate locations, such as transportable classrooms or 
unused former school buildings. In some cases, the bilingual program may 
actually be opposed by the administration, but its presence may be tolerated 
only because of the money which it brings in. In other cases, it may be seen 
dimply as a convenient way to help achieve school desegregation. In either 
event, the program may be "quarantined" or "ghettoized" in separate facilities 
as a matter of intent, to facilitate its eventual excision. 

The isolation of the program, together with the special funding and 
sometimes higher salaries enjoyed by its staff, may generate misunderstanding 
and hostility on the part of other staff (as documented by Pung-Guthrie 19S5, 
for example). Some program directors, perhaps failing to recognize that their 
apparent autonomy actually reflected lack of concern on the part of the school 
system for the educational welfare of their students, have been coopted into 
supporting such segregated arrangements without realizing the symbolic message 
communicated to the system and to the program staff — and ultimately to the 
students — as to the peripheral and ephemeral nature of the program. 

By contrast, successful programs are more likely to be housed centrally, 
and closely integrated structurally and functionally within the total system. 
In addition, they receive strong support from the ceni:ral administration and 
from building principals (whose support may be even more crucial than that of 
the central administration in establishing a positive climate for the 
program). In schools with successful programs , the administration doe's not 
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regard bilinRual education as remedial or as merely a temporary expedient. 
Rather , it makes a commitment to the goa 1 of providing equal educationa 1 
opportunity for the limited EngKsh proficient student beyond the end of 
external funding, by ensuring that the bi 1 ingual progran is an integral part 
of the basic program in the system. It also devotes attention and resources 
to promoting acceptance of Che program among the community and ocher school 
staff by informing them of its methods and results. In addition, it supports 
acceptance of the bilingual program staff as part of the regular staff by 
insisting on comparable standards of certification and competence and by 
facilitating interaction among them. 

Where possible , the school admini strat ion also permits native 
English-speaking students (not merely members of the same ethnic group as the 
limited English students) to participate in the bilingual program by providing 
opportunities for them to learn the other language, until they are able to 
follow instruction in that language along with the native-speaking students . 
Such an arrangement gives all students access to the widely-tlemonstrated 
cognitive benefits of bilingualism (Peal and Lambert 1962; Hakuta 1985), 
resolves potential problems of segregation, and enhances cross-cultural 
respect and understanding, it also permits effective articulation with the 
foreign language program in the school, and results in a much higher level of 
foreign language competence (current research now stresses that a second 
language is learced best when it is not taught as an object in itself, but 
rather for purposes of meaningful learning and conmjunication). A bilingual 
program, therefore, provides the best possible context, short of living ^n 
another co-itry, for English-speaking students to acquire proficiency in 
another language. 

The issue of obtaining comparable materials in the other language ic a 
difficult and vexing one, since eu^: hie materials are rarely available. 
Where the students' language is not an American Indian or Alaskan or Pacific 
Island Native one, materials may be available from other countries, but 
cultural, ideological, or curricular differences (e.g., strong religious or 
nationalistic content, or different skills sequencing) may make them 
inappropriate. Still, even where useful materialo exist (as from Utin 
America for Spanish), schools are rarely aware of them and there is no readily 
accessible source of information. Teachers frequently devoto enormous amounts 
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of personal tioe to atterapting to fill the gap, often with quite good results, 

but these oust usually be duplicat^»d on a nioeograph, photocopier, or spirit 

duplicator, and lack the finished appearance of a regular book — a fact which 

unavoidably affects students' perceptions of the relative status of their 

language versus English.. 

The massive, and highly laudable , legislative effort to fill this need 

through Title VII support for materials development centers regrettably proved 

largely a failure, primarily because of the lack of publishing experience on 

the part of chose operating the centers, and the isolation of the centers from 

the needs of the classroom market. Since a critical need still remains, 

future funding should be directed toward creating a partnership with the 

private sector, whereby textbook publishers would be encouraged and enabled to 

develop appropriate materials for markets which are ordinarily considered too 

small to be commercially feasible. In addition, greater efforts should be 

made to make schools aware of available materials from other countries. 

Considerable evidence in recent years has shown that achievement levels 

in a school can sometimes be raised, even dramatically , by raising the level 

of expectation and demand from students , and increasing motivation, 

discipline, aid parental support and cooperation. Examples which come to mind 

are the school taught by Marva Collins in Chicago, or ^he school in San 

Francisco which went from the lowest to the highest rank in the city by 

rairing academic and disciplinary standards, or even a school in Florida in 

which student performance was raised by the principalis refusing to shave 

until grade averages reached a higher level. Bilingual programs are no 

different from other programs in this respect: if they are conceived as 

remedial palliatives, with institutionalized low levels of expectations and 

demands or the students, students will perform accordingly. On the other 

hand, successful programs have shown that truly bilingual ly-educated children 

can attain or exceed national norms of achievement in English , while at the 

same time achieving literacy and academic competence in their native language. 

To repeat the conclusion of Troike (1978), 

a quality bilingual education program can be effective 
in meeting the goals of equal educational opportunity 
for minority language children, and if a program is not 
doing so, something is wrong with the program (though 
the locus of the problem may be external to the program 
itself). 
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Teacher quality and training combined with high administrative standarda 
can also make a difference in student achievement, even in non-bilingual 
programs, as shovn in the English as a second language program in Fairfax 
County, Va. While this program had the advantage of having teachers who spoke 
many of the languages of the students and had been aides in the earlier 
bilingual program, its unique characteristic waa that all of the teachers were 
required co have specialist training in reading methods, according to its 
director, Esther Eisenhauer, who also indicated that Khe maintained very tight 
administrative control over the program, and insisted on high standards of 
performance. She pointed out, however (personal communication), that another 
school district which tried to adopt the same program but did not include the 
same r-squired teacher qualifications and degree of control was not successful 
in its program. 

Many of the problems in Title VII programs from the beginning have 
stemmed from the ways in which they have been funded and administered at the 
federal level, and the constraints under which they have been administered. 
From the time the original legislation was signed into law. Title VII has been 
at best only reluctantly accepted, and often actively opposed, by the 
administrative branch, irrespective of political party or president. One 
Commissioner of Education described it as a '*can of worms" in refusing to 
allow a presidential commission on foreign language and international studies 
to discuss bilingual education, thus demonstrating that it was viewed as a 
political sop to minority interests rather than as a serious educational 
enterprise (such as foreign language education). This is particularly ironic, 
inasmuch as the movement for bilingual education was started primarily by 
foreign language educators and linguists , with I ittle grass-roots support at 
the outset among the language minorities affected. 

Title VII was originally conceived as a demonstration program, intended 
to supporc exploration of the best wsys to meet the educational needs of 
limited English speakers, but it soon acquired the growth characteristics of a 
service or entitlement program. Although it has never covered more than lOZ 
of the total number of limited English proficient students in the country, by 
the end of the 1970s serious discussion was being given to the cost of 
extending it to an entitlement program, like Chapter (Title) I, but this tras 
ultimately rejected as too expensive. 
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In keeping with che denonscrac ion intent of the legislation, all programs 
were required co have an evaluation, a provision which gave rise to a small 
cottage industry but did little to advance the state of the art. Most 
evaluations were inadequate, and no quality control on then was exercised from 
Washington. The intended purpose of requiring evaluations was to guide 
re 'fund ing , and to contribute to the inprovenent of the programs and of the 
state of knowledge generally. However, funding for programs (and hence their 
numbers) grew so rapidly, without a corresponding increase in the budget for 
posi tions in the Tit le VII office , that the staff had little time to examine 
the evaluations, and were also prevented by lack of travel funds from vifiiting 
the programs. As a result, programs vere re-funded without serious review of 
their performance, and it is a minor scandal that in 1975, all of the files of 
evaluations accumulated since 1969 were discarded. 

3y the mid-1970s, according to the then-director of the Office of 
Bilingual Education, even mediocre programs were knowingly being funded, in 
Che hope that they might improve . Program funds have traditionally been 
stretched to cover the maximum numbc! of projects (in order to broaden the 
constituency of the office ) by cutting back individual project budget a , 
sometimes to the point of compromising quality. Thus the goal envisioned in 
the original legislation, of arriving at better meanu of meeting the 
educational needs of limited English speaking students, has never been 
realized. 

The concept of truly experimental demonstration programs continues to be 
a viable one, and such programs are still urgently needed. A small number of 
carefully selected demonstration projects should be established with 
long-range funding, each with a university-based group of researchers and 
consultants to guide and monitor it , and linked to the Center for Language 
Education and Research at UCLA. The Title VII information network should be 
activated to disseminate information from these projects to other Title VII 
and state-funded prc^^rams, so that the benefit of the experience and knowledge 
gained can contribute to the success of bilingual education nationwide* The 
demonstration projects themselves should exchange observers, and eventually 
should become sites for observation and training for staff from other 
programs . 
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The 1976 Title VII legislation provided "incentive funding" for programs, 
by requiring that school districts had to progressively assume the cost of a 
program over a five -year period , in order to encourage the institutionaliza- 
tion of the program after the end of the grant period. However, recent 
indications are that schools typically eliminate the position of program 
coordinator when external funds are no longer available, and that without a 
coordinator, teachers begin to lose direction and the program — even a 
successful program — gradually deteriorates. It is important, therefore, 
that funding provisions be arranged to allow continued Title VII support for a 
program coordinator beyond the original five years, again on the basis of 
progressive asnumption of the cost by the school. 

The provision for "family literacy programs" included in the 1984 
Bilingual Education Act was originally intended to be bilingual in scope, but 
instead was limited only to English. The concept was based on the growing 
recognition of the importance of literacy activities in the home in supporting 
children's development of reading skills. Since the parents of limited 
English proficient children are often even less proficient in English than 
their children, and likewise often have weak or nonexistent literacy skills in 
their own language, they are not able to provide much assistance or support to 
their children at home. If their native language literacy skills could be 
developed along with those of their children, they would be able to be more 
supportive of their children 's native language development , and at the same 
time would have a better basis for their own acquisition of English literacy 
skills. Above all , limited English proficient parents should be strongly 
discouraged from trying to use English with their children at home, as this 
can have disastrous effects on the children's linguistic and academic 
development. Instead, the/ should concentrate on trying to provide as rich a 
native language development environment as possible. 

To summarize, the widespread lack of success found among bilingual 
programs nationally can probably be attributed primarily to overemphasis on 
the use of English and underuse of students* native language. This situation, 
in turn, can be attributed to the transitional character of the overwhelming 
majority of programs, which discourages the use of the native language, and to 
the lack cf confidence on the part of staff in the true value of that 
language, or of their own competence in it. In ad(]ition, the perception of 
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bilingual programs as coopensatory and temporary, and their frequent isolation 
from the rest of the school program, undoubtedly contributes to their lack of 
success • 

In spite of growing research pointing to the importance of more native 
language use in bilingual education, and the v?lue of longer-term programs (5 
to 6 years minimally), recent Congressional and Administration moves have been 
in the direction of encouraging even greater English use and emphasizing the 
short-term transitional nature of prograas. Such moves totally ignore the 
evidence of research by adopting a simplistic view of student needs, and can 
only doom bilingual programs to even greater failure to provide equal 
educational opportunity. When such results eventuate, it will be said that 
bilingual education has failed, or that such students are incapable of 
learning, rather than that it is transitional English programs falsely 
called "bilingual" which have failed. 

To prevent such a consequence , it is urgent that present trends be 
reversed, and that greater emphasis be given to increased use and development 
of native languages as a basis for the development of academic abilities in 
English. At the sane time, the potential cognitive benefits of bilingualism 
for all students should be recognized, and efforts made to articulate 
bilingual programs with foreign language education programs. In addition, 
carefully controlled experimental demonstration programs linked to 
universities and the Center for Language Education and Research should be 
established to study the effects of different instructional and contextual 
conditions on student learning. The information gained thereby should be 
shared nationally with other programs, to help them achieve greater success in 
providing equal educational opportunity for language minority students. 



1. Clarify the distinction between a) bilingual education and 
b) other programs for students from non-English language 
backgrounds; specify that Title VII funds are to be directed 
solely to bilingual programs, while other funding sources (e.g.. 
Chapter I; Title IV, cRA) are to be used for both bilingual and 
other programs , and earmarked for such purpose , if necessary. 
Additionelly , eannark lOZ of Indian Education Act funds for 
bilingual prosrans . 

2. Establish a minimum level of native language use at 40Z for 
proposals qualifying for Title VII support. 

3. Create a category of experimental demonstration programs with 
long-term funding linked with universities as .discussed above. 



Recommendations for Congressional action 
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4. Allocate funds for non-^emonstrat ion bil ingual programs direct ly 
to states on a pro-rata basis based on the number of projects 
app«oved, and provide adoinistrat ive funds to states to monitor, 
evaluate, and give technical assistance to projects. 

5 . Cont i nue to 1 imi t regu lar funded pro jec t s to 5 yea rs and require 
progress i ve assumpt ion cf costs by grantee , but permit an 
additional 5 years of funding for a program coordinator , with 
progressive assuoptioi of costs. 

6. Combine the present multifunctional support centers into a single 
national technical assistance center to work directly with 
states, and merge the National Clearinghouse for Bilingual 
Education with it (or alternatively, merge NCBE with the Center 
for Language Education and Research at UCLA.) 

7. Continue to support a smaller number of doctoral fellowship 
programs at high qiiali ty inst itutions to prepare needed leaders 
and researchers in the field, and continue to support 
graduate-level teacher trainin, programs to improve the quality 
of instruction and help meet the growing need for teachers. 

8. Contract with established textbook pub lishing firms to deve lop , 
publish, and disseminate curriculum miterials in various 
languages . 

9. Assign research funds to NIE or its successor to administer, with 
the requirement that at least SOZ be devoted to field-initiated 
research, in order to encourage nev ideas and overcome the 
limitations of managed research. 

10. Restructure offices within the Department of Education to bring 
foreign language education and bilingual educat ion into c loser 
relationship and encjurage more cooperation. 
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THE ROLE OF ENGLISH AS A SECOND LANGUAGE 
IN BILINGUAL EDUCATION 

James E. Alatis 
Georgetov/n University 
There is massive evidence to demonstrate the importance 

of English as a medium of conununication in the modern world. 

By any criterion, it is the .world's mcst widely used language 

today, whether as a native langucige (eNL) , as a second language 

(ESL) , or as a foreign language (EFL) • It is difficult to find 

a single nation that is not in one way or another involved in 

using English. As our British colleague Peter Strevens has 

pointed out: 

... English is used by some people, for some 
purposes, in every country on earth: it is used 
by a total of some 675 million people: of those 
millions, less than half speak it as their mother 
tongue; consequently English is used more by 
those for whom it is a foreign language than by 
native: speakers of English; English is the vehicle 
of the second industrial and technological 
revolution; it is predominantly the language of 
international aid and administration, of UNESCO and 
WHO and FAO and ICAO, and of regional groupings in 
many parts of the world; of the 'media' industries- 
news, journalism, radio, film and television — which 
are disseminated chiefly in and through English; it 
is the language of international pop music and of 
the global entertainment industry; similarly, the 
great multi-national corporations advertise and 
market their products overwhelmingly in English. . 

More recently. Professor David Crystal ( English Today 

January 1985, 1st issue) has said: 

... If you are highly conscious of international 
standards, or wish to keep the figures for world 
English down, you will opt for a total of around 
700 million, in the mid-19£Us. If you go to the 
opposite extreme, and allow in any systematic 
awareness, whether' in speaking, listening, 
reading, or writing, you could easily persuade 
yourself of the reasonableness of 2 billions. 
I am happy to settle for a billion. 2 

The teaching of English is, therefore, a major pro- 
fessional undertaking. It must, however, be < emphasized at the 
outset that the teaching of English to native speakers (TNL) 
is different from teaching it to speakers of other languages 
(TESOL) . Further, within TESOL a distinction is made between 
two acronyms: TEFL, teaching English as a foreign language, and 
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TESL, teaching English as a second language. Marckwardt first 
called attention to the distinction the British have tradi- 
tionally made between TEFL and TESL- In the case of TEFL, 
literary and cultural goals predominate and use of the language 
as an active communicative tool is minimized. In TESL, on the 
other hand, the primary goal of instruction is the achievement 
of a high level of communicative competence in English, 
sometimes developed to a point of balanced bilingualism or, not 
infrequently, English dominance over the native language. 

In American usage generally, TEFL has to do with the 
teaching of English- overseas and to foreign nationals in the 
United States who are more or less temporary residents, adult 
foreign students at American universities , visitors, diplomats, 
etc., in international programs . TESL, on the other hand, has 
to do with teaching English to non-native speakers who are 
American citizens, or permanent residents of the United States, 
usually children in elementary and secondary schools , in domestic 
programs. 

American usage has moved historically from TEFL to TESL 
to TESOL. TESOL has the advantage of encompassing' both earlier 
terms; it reflects the development of the profession from one 
whose majOL- concern was foreign students to one whose primary 
focus is domestic learners of English who cannot accurately all 
be described as foreigners. 

It is important to know that teaching English as a second 
language has been an educational activity in the United States 
for over 300 years, its first "students- were the American 
Indians, and one may note the ironic coincidence that one of the 
profession's most important concerns remains the teaching of 
English to American Indians. The coincidence is made more 
remarkable when one realizes that the early anthropological 
linguists, such as Boas, Sapir, and Bloomfield, based their 
linguistic theories on studies of the American Indian languages. 
These linguists collected and analyzed samples of speech and 
formulated hypotheses : on language from the * analyse. . The 
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methods and firdings they derived were eventually extended to 
the study of the more conmonly known languages, including 
English. Thus, English-teaching methodology profited 'jreatly 
from linguistic science, a twentieth-century outgrowth of the 
study of American Indian languages. 

However, teaching English as a second language in the 
United States by no means implies a homogeneous context of 
language instruction. A short glance at the following statistics 
reveals the diversity of the situation and its importance to the 
programs of language teaching in our country. 

1) There are an estimated 28 million persons (1 in 8) in 
the United States whose native language is not English. 

2) 10.6 million have a Spanish language background (the 
United States has the 5th largest Spanish-speaking population in 
the world) . 

3) Over 5 million of the non-native English speakers are 
of school age, betneen the ages of 6 and 19. (i.e. over 10% of 
persons in this age group) . 

4) There are an estimated 2.4 million persons in the 
United States who do not speak English at all . 

5) Further, contrary to general belief, most of these 
persons C2 out of 3, or 18.5 million) are not foreign but native 
born. 

These are statistics from 1976. One must add to these 
figures the number of immigrants, refugees, and those termed by 
some "undocumented aliens," who have been arriving in a steady 
flow since then. According to recent findings, a flood of 
immigrants is bringing well over 1 million newcomers a year into 
the United States — the highest level since the m?3S migration of 
Europeans at the turn of the century, when my parents came to 
the U.S. By some estimates. El Salvador alone has generated as 
many as 500,000 U.Si-bound refugees since 1980. America today 
is accepting twice as many immigrants as all other nations 
combined.^ 
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This cultural dynamism has created many contexts of ESL 
teaching in the United States, each requiring a different program 
of language instruction tailored to the specific needs and goals 
of the learners. Among the most important programs of ESL 
teaching at the present tirt.e is the one implemented in the 
context of Bilingual Education. 

Bilingual Education is based or. the recognition that a 
person living in a society whose language and culture differ from 
his own must be equipped to participate meaningfully in the 
mainstream of that society. The key to this lies in developing 
that person's language proficiency. Thus the most commonly 
accepted definition of bilingual education in the United states 
is the use of two languages, one of which is English, as me.iiuns 
of instruction for the same pupil population in a well-organized 
program which encompasses all or part of the curriculum and 
includes the r.t,,dy of the history and culture associated with the 
mother tongue. A complete program develops and maintains the 
Children's self-esteem and a legitimate pride in both cultures. 
Bilingual education recognize:; that many students in the school 
system are monolingual or dominant in a language other than 
English and may be at different stages of development in each of 
the two languages. It therefore provides a process whereby the 
linguistic and cultural resources the student brines to the ' 
school are used as tools for learning in the content areas while 
at the same time he acquires sufficient proficiency in English 
to enable him to use it as a learning tool. 

It is important to emphasize that, in this context, 
language study is not merely an effort to acquire certain skills. 
Rather, it is an attempt to break the shackles of monolingualism 
and bring about mutual respect and understanding among people 
of diverse linguistic and cultural backgrounds. As far back as 
1955, Charles C. Pries wrote "The fundamental purpose. . . of 
language teaching is to achieve an understanding, as complete 
M possible, between people of different linguistic backgrounds,'* 
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Further, he said, ** , , , to deal with the culture and lite of a 
people is not just an adjunct . . - but an essential feature at 
every stage of language learning."^ 

Thus nothing less than our survival as a great nation 
demands that we, as committed educators, c;hould use our most 
powerful w.eapon — language^-as effectively as we can in the way 
of helping create genuine communication and communion, between 
native English speakers and ovir non-English speaking minorities. 
For this purpose, we advocate a bilingual education program that 
ensures full mastery of English as an essential aspect of American 
citizenship. 

But why not, it is fair to ask, use English as the 
exclusive language of instruction? The question has been dealt 
with by many researchers and practitioners who provide some 
answers: It has been established that language minority children 
can learn English and still fall behind in the basic subjects, 
such as mathematics, science, and social studies. Instruction in 
these content areas is essential to these children's success, and 
native-language instruction is the key which can open this 
opportunity for them while they proceed with the business of 
learning English. If schools were to postpone teaching the 
content sub;]ec-<: while they teach only English, not only would 
many children fall behind their classmates in their other work, 
but they would also become over-aged for their classes. The 
frustration resulting from this might well force many children 
to drop out of school. Bilingual education is an effective attempt 
to prevent such a disaster. Of course, it is also true that 
content matter can be presented in a properly developed ESL 
program. But as X will explain Xater, the crux of the matter is 
well-educated teachers, i.e. ESL and bilingual education teachers 
who have achieved anthropoldgical-linguistic sophistication of 
the kind described in 1) the TESOL Guidelines, 2) the TESOL 
po' ition paper on the role of ESL in Bilingual Education, and 
3) A Memo: Educating Children with Limited English. (These 
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documents art available from Teachers of English to Speakers of 
Other Languages (TESOL) , 1118 22nd St., N.K., Washington, D.C. 
20037) . 

Culturally, we have reasons to believe that native- 
language instruction strengthens the child's sense of cultural 
identity, helping him to develop the feeling of security and 
self-esteem which* is so badly needed for survival and for 
success in our highly conT)etitive society, it is our mission, 
as committed language educators, to enable the national-origin 
minority child to reach his full potential as an American citizen 
But how can he feel secure and play a positive role in the social 
and economic settings of American society if the cultural base 
from which he must begin remains shaky and if he fails to 
recognize the value of his own parent culture? It is here that 
the other inseparable arm of bilingual education, that is, 
native language instruction, can and must be effectively used to 
help. 

I would like to stress the maintenance of the mother 
tongue in order to assure criticism of linguistic diversity that, 
as language educators, we recognize the dual'language and dual 
cultural basis of bilingualism. It is important to emphasize 
this point to make sure that the English-teaching profession is 
not suspected of linguistic imperialism and cultural aggressive- 
ness, a charge which has often been levelled at anyone who argues 
for the importance of instruction in English within Bilingual 
Education programs. These accusations are levelled by people 
who misunderstand the intentions of TESOL professionals, by 
people who believe that instruction in English is meant to take 
the place of the student's mother tongue. 

I would like to emphasize that we believe, as B.J. 
Robinett has explained, in an "additive" rather than a "replacive- 
philosophy when we teach standard English as a second language 
or second dialect. Shat is, we attempt to add a new language to 
a student's repertoire rather than eradicate or replace the 
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language wnich he already possesses. And we hope to impart to our 
students the ability to switch codes instinctively, so as to use 
that language (or that dialect) which is most appropriate and 
which evokes the greatest amount of cooperation and least amount 
of resistance — indeed, even hostility — in a given situation. 
Thus the kind of bilingualism to which we subscribe entails an 
attitude toward language which is human, humane, and humanistic. 

The rarral implications of such an attitude are clear: 
Bilingual Education, as we view it, implies the rejection of 
the notion that non-English-speaking children are culturally 
disadvantaged. Indeed, we English-educators have specifically 
rejected the theory that these children are victims of inferior 
culture, or inferior socialization by inadequate parents, or a 
stifling of cognitive stimulation in the preschool years, or an 
inferior intellectual endowment. We have opposed the isolation 
of these children in special classes for the socially and 
emotionally disturbtV We have insisted that ESOL is not 
synonymous with "remedial English" or "remedial reading," but 
consists of a highly specialized form of English instruction. 
It is unfortunate to refer to these anu bilingual Education 
programs as compensatory. They are enrichment programs. 

Of course, we consider it our moral obligation to teach 
our language-minority groups English as well as to enable them 
to retain their mother tongue. ^'Jhatever else we do, we must 
teach them English— otherwise we are engaging in an insidious 
kind of veiled discrimination which discourager young national- 
origin minority students from investing in education. And we 
must teach them English in the most effective, most efficient way 
possible. 

Bilingualism gives cause for a special feeling ot 
national pride in that it is an expression of loyalty to an 
ideal which we as Americans and leaders of the democratic world 
value most. Ours is a free and egalitarian society in which such 
factors as ethnic origin and parental socioeconomic status should 
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in no way be allowed to deprive any child of the equal opportunity 
to realize his full potential as an individual human being. To 
penalize language-minority children by imposing upon them the 
stigma of limited education because of their cultural 
differences would be an affront to the most impcrtant of our 
values as a democratic nation. To give an example, it is 
estimated that there are between chree to six million children of 
"undocumented" aliens throughout the United States, the majority 
of whora are Hispanic. Available data indicate that only 42 
percent of Hispanics 25 years old and over have completed high 
school, as con?>ared to 70.3 percent of the non-Hispanic 
population. This under-education obviously affects the employment 
and earning potential of Hispahics, making them subject to a 
lifetime of hardship and suffering. If the children of 
"undocumented" aliens are, for lack of federal aid, deprived of 
education, this picture will become even more damaging to our 
dignity and to our image as a prosperous nation. The bilingual 
education program has a special significance because it reveals 
our efforts to Pleasure up to the requirements of a democratic 
society by trying to improve the living conditions of our 
minorities and to establish an equality of existence for all our 
citizens. 

To succeed in our humanistic mission, it is of the 
utmost importance to keep always in mind that bilingual education 
is a creation of, by and for people, and it is the people involved, 
most particularly the teachers, who must account for a program's 
success or failure. Implementation of programs requires 
educated (not trained, but educated) and dedicated teachers. 
Education here implies not only a certain technical expertise, 
but also the human values of understanding and consideration of 
the cultural differences which are implicit in a multinational/ 
multicultural, classroom. 
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Let me illustrate what is at issue with sorae examples 

taken from the Manual for Indochinese Refucree Educa t ion , a 

publication distributed by the staff of the National Indochinese 

Clea: .nghouse at the Center for Applied Linguistics. The Manual 

explains, for example, that Vietnamese parents place a strong 

emphasis on 'book learning • and often hope their children will 

go on to university studies. In the classroom, however, the 

children display a 'passive^ approach: that is, conditioned by a 

sense of respect for their elders, they are reticent to ask 

questions or to ^.equest help from the teacher. This general 

unfamiliarity with American classroom behavior, compounded by 

difficulties with the language, can lead teachers to conclude 

that a child is incapable of doing the work. A tragic and 

extreme instance of this failure in the classroom was the case 

of a Laotion boy who was a senior honor student in his home 

country, six months later in Washington, D.C., he found himself 

the recipient of 3 successive warning notices in biology. The 

issues at stake were his inability to speak English and the 

teacher's failure to recognize the true source of the problem. 

It is also revealing to refer in this context to a story 

once told by Ben Franklin. After signing the Treaty of 

Lancaster between the Government of Virginia and six Indian 

nations, the Virginians offered the Indian chiefs the opportunity 

of sending their sons to Williamsburg College for an education. 

They assured the chiefs that the sons would be taken care of and 

would be taught all the knowledge of the white men. The Indian 

spokesman's response is instructive: 

You, who are wise, must know that people have 
different ideas about things, and thus you 
will not take It badly if our ideas about this 
type of et'ucation are not the same as yours. 
We alreaay have some experience of it. Several 
of our young men have already been taken into the 
college of the provinces of the north. They were 
instructed there in all of your sciences—but when 
they returned, they were bad runners, they knew 
nothing of all the ways to live in the forest, 
they could not stand cold or hunger, they did not 
know how to build a hut or catch a d^er or kill «n 
enemy, and they spoke our language badly, so the> 
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could not make either good hunters, or warriors or 
advisers. They were eUssolutely good for nothing. 

However, we are grateful for your offer, even 
if we must dacline it; and to prove our gratitude, 
if the gentlemen from Virginia wish to send us a 
dozen of their sons, we will take responsibility 
for their education, we will teach them all that 
we know, and we will make them men .7 

Thus the key element is the teacher . He or she is the 
heart of the program, the child's lifeline, his intermediary 
between his parents* world and the world of the school. 
Teacher education is the heart of the matter . Obviously, the 
education required of the ESL teacher in such cases goes bsy^nd 
native competency in the language. It also goes beyond the 
completion of formal education requirements, whether a B.A. in 
English Literature or the Certificate from a State Teachers' 
College, however valuable these may be to the TESOL professional. 
The education required of ESL teachers is an anthropological, 
linguistic and cultural iiophistication which enables their, to 
respect the linguistic and cultural differences these students 
bring to the classroom. Such an attitude requires that we 
refuse to accept models of teacher educ/.tion which pp^ceive the 
teacher primarily as a technician. Wo must promote a Jiodel 
firmly rooted in the humanistic tradition in which the preparation 
of teachers and supervisors includes a sound liberal education, 
in addition to academic specialization and professional education. 
There may, indeed, be a handful of people wui> would reduce the 
training of teachers to the development of teaching skills used 
in a replicative sense. But these people are not the qualified, 
educated,, experienced, and dedicated language experts whom the 
profession recognizes as leaders in the field. V:e must insist 
that to be a qualified member of the languag^^-teaching profession 
requires a considerable amount of rigorous and highly-specialized 
preparation, only truly qualified teachers of ESOL and Bilingual 
Education who have completed coursework in linguistics, 
anthropology, sociology, psychology, and methodology — and have 
thus developed an understanding of the customs and values of 
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other peoples — can effectively respond to the need for the 

creation of genuine communication among people of diverse 

linguistic backgrounds. 

Finally, the humanistic philosophy of language teaching 

as explained above is by its very nature a philosophy of unity 

and joint efforts. In this connection, it is important to 

emphasize that the fields of ESOL and Bilingual Education are 

cooperating and have a vitality and a sense of youthful idealism 

that distinguish them from other fields. Domestically, it is our 

abiding belief in evjuality of educational opportunity — opposition 

to discrimination — that gives us a special excitement and 

relevance. Internationally, this belief has its roots in the 

notion of mutual educational exchange and improved cross-cultural 

communication leading to social justice and world peace. In 

this connection I would like to end with a quotation from Mexico 

Visto Por Sus Nxnos ; these lines were written by a Mexican child 

in Mexico as Seen by Vler Children ^ a book of Kexi^:an children's 

art and writing: 

Pido a mi edad, que todos los habitantes del 
mundo y nuestro Mexico en espedial, nos 
vieramos como verdaderos hermanos, quo no 
existieran dlscriminaciones entre los pueblos, 
que no haya guerras entre los pais^s mas 
grandes del mundo, porque esto seria una 
verdadera hecatombe y a la vez el fin del 
planeta tierra. 

I ask everybody in the world and especially the 
Mexican people to treat one anotlxer as true 
brothers and I wish that discrimination between 
people would not exist and that there would not 
be any more wars between the great nations of 
the world because it would be a real tomb and 
the end of the planet earth .8 

Out of the mouths of babes 11 
This tells what ESOL and Bilingual Education are all about and 
aramatixes the ideology that unifies, harmonizes and strengthens 
us. We must maintain fraternal ties throughout the various 
segments of the language teaching profession and the public at 
large, for the ultimate beneficiaries are the millions of 
children throughout the nation and world who look to us for 
leadership, protection and understanding. . 
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THE ROXX OF RESEARCH IN POLICY DECISIONS ABOUT 
BILINGUAL EDUCATION 
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The histo'-y of the debate on bilingual education is 

characterized by inat tent to relevant research. Both 

opponents and advocates of bilingual education have been 

influenced by popularly held opinions more than by expertiset and 

have invoked research- if at allt haphazardly, unsystematica! ly, 

and without the desired throughness^ or rigor. We therefor© 

welcome this opportunity to bring ;o Congressional attention the 

conclusions that can be drawn from research on bilingual 

education and bllinguallsm in children for purposes of 

determining national priorities in bilingual education. 

Be-Tore starting* we need to point out that when talking 
about researchf we are really re'arring to n diverse collection 
of activities. Out of this diversity! It appears to us that one 
strain of research has dominated the spotlight In the current 
debate: eyalM^tion resgargh- This type of research has typically 
compared bilingual education to alternative forms of education, 
u«iually some form of submersion education with an ESL < English as 
a Second Language) component. Critics of bilingual education 
have used the rather equivocal conclusions from evaluation 
rpstDarch to support their point. 

Another strain of researchf which ffiight be called basic 
neseareb* received less emphasis In the debate over bilingual 

edi'.catlon. Basic research focuses on the linguistic and 
psychological processes in the development of bilingual children. 
This research attempts to understand hokt children learn a second 
language* how their two languages interact* how language is 
related to thlnkingt and how children learn at different rates 
and develop different styles in their language and cognitive 
abilities. Basic researchers include psychologists* lingulstst 
anthropologistst and sociologists.. In general t they ar-» not 
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directly tic^d to the practice of bilingual education* although 
t^ air research has often been conducted in the context of 
bilingual education. 

We contend that the findings from basic research have been 
given insufficient consideration in the debate on bilingual 
education despite the fact that the information produced Dy basic 
research is crucial to policy considerations. The importance of 
basic research ^s heightened by the fact that there are severe 
technical and conceptual problems with the evaluation studi<?s 
that have been carried out; indeedf these problems are so severe 
that relying on the results of these studies to guide policy- 
making could be dai^erous. In our commentary f we first summarize 
the problems with existing evaluation research studies and review 
their conclusions. We then describe the findir^gs from basic 
research studies as an alternative source of information to 
policy makers on bilingcal education. Finally* we propose some 
implications for bilingual education policy. 



Attempts to evaluate the effectiveness of bilir>gual 
education programs* such ar< the often-cited large-scale study by 

the American Institutes for Research (Dar^off et al.» 1977a, b, 
1978) and the Baker and de Kanter (19B1) synthesis of smaller 
evaluation studies* have been criticized by many researchers 
(McLaughlin 19BS provides an even-har>ded and thorough review of 
the criticisms). The'se sfadles ger»erally concluded thdt 
bilingual ^rogram& are no ^.-.l^b effective in promoting English 
language and other school skills than alters^tative pr£»grams« The 
alternative programs mo«*t often Included in the evaluation were 
'submersi.>ri' programs, in which non-Er»glish speaking children are 
placed in regular, mainstream cla^.^rooms, perhaps with a few 
hours a week of ESL (English as a Second Language) help. The 
lack of positive evaluation results has led opponents of 
bilingual education to argue for alternative instructional 
methods. 
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However * the lack of consistent f iiKiings in the evalur.tionsi 
either for or against bilingual education* could result from 
either of the following states of affairs: 

(a) in reality* bilingual education programs are no better than 
alternative piograms* and evaluation research accurately 
reflects this reality; 
<b) in reality* biliitgual education programs ar^ better than 

alternative programs* but the evaluate ion studies are nJoing a 
poor job of measuring this reality; 
Policy makers in criticizing bilingual education have assumed 
circumstance (a) to be true* yet* as shown below* al tern^.tivsr (b) 
seems more likely. The lack of evidence for differences between 
the groups under these circumstar^ces is an artifact of poor 
measurement • 

One problem with evaluation research has been the selection 
of the comparison group against which the bilingual education 
treatment group ir assessed. As Ulllig (1985) has pointed out, 
v«ry few studies use the ideal method of **raTVjom assignment.** In 
some studies* the comparison group included students who had 
formerly been in bilirigual progrAms* which made the findings 
uninterpretable by biasing the results In the direction of the 
compariscTi group (sir>ce students who have exited from bilingual 
prograirs early tend to be the moi academically gifted students). 

An even more serious problem is the extreme diversity of 
instruction«ftl methodology within programs that have been labelled 
as bilingual. Recent studies b/ Wong Fillmore- <19Jr.) as well as 
t:ie recently-released survey o1* services provided to language 
minority students conducted by Development Associates* for 
example* show large variations in instructional practice across 
bilingual classrooms. Some classrooms in 'bilingual programs' 
looked very similar to rods * submersion' classrooms. Many 
*bi lingual' teachers were found to hikve limited proliciency in 
the children's native languages. Thus, although the evaluation 
studies allegedly compared bilir>gua] piogra.Tvs with alt'^rnative 
programs* in fact they only compared programs labeled 
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*biliitgual' Hith prograiw^ labeled ^submersion' • Without actual 
classroom observation and description of the inst; ^^rtional 
characteristics of the various programsy He do not really know 
what was being compared with ««hat. Under thestf circumstances* 
ari\ r.oriclusions about the effectiveness of bilingual practice are 
premature. As Willig (198S) concluded in her review of this 

literature* **the overwhelming message derived fro»it these data 
suggests that most research conclusions regardir>g the 
effectiveness of bilingual education reflect weaknesses of the 
research itself lather than effects of the actual programs** (p. 
£97), 

At the same time that wc urge caution because of the 
weaknesses of current evaluation research* we realize tha^ 
legislates s cannot afford to wait for the results of more refined 
research. We are often asked* given the information that we do 
have available* where the weight of the evidence falls. 

Perhaps most Illuminating in this regard is Willig's <198S) 
le-andilysis of the same set of studies that were used iiri Baker 
ana de Kanter's report. Willig employed a more rigorous tnethod 
of analysis that systematically took into account the quality of 
the individual studies; this enabled her to rely more heavily in 
her conclusions on research of higher quality. She found 
evidence* contrary to Baker and de Kanter* in favor of hilingual 
education prograir.s. Most import'^ni was her finding that th£ 
bgttsr ^he S£tho^olog^ usg^ ic Siu^lSS ibS BllSdiS!: ^ag ^hg 

SffS£i Id f£V2E ot biliDfltiSl Brggr^iss- 

Thus at ptresentf our best informed judgment forces us to 
conclude that lircomstance (b) above is correct* that bilingual 
education is indeed superior to submersion* that poorly conbucteo 
evaluation research has obscured this fact* and that evaluation 
research conducted with gre»t«r rigor would bear out the 
superiority of bilingual education as nstructional method in 

many educational r:onte)ftc. At the sarse time* we underscore the 
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importance of making itprovements in the quality of research to 
evaluate bil^riyual programs in the future. 

Bgse^rch 

Although basic research has often been conducted outside the 
context of the American bilingual education classroom, it has 
generated conclusions that have a direct bearing on the current 
policy debate on bilingual education. Hei e we outline some of 
the majcr conciusions. Several cc3»prehensive bow^ks on basic 
lesearrh in bilingual ism and second language acquisition r»ave 
appearfcd in recent years (Cummins 19B*>; Grosje^n 1982; Hakuta 
1986; McLaughlin 198<i, 1985), and can be referred to for details. 
Ibfi nalyrg of lanr^age DrSllEiSDcy. 

People tend tw think of language, like inteiligence, as a 
siiiglp, Bi«iple. unitary capacity, easily fnea.£u*-able by a single 
test. However, recent research indicates that language not e 
unitary skil^, but rather a cociplex conf igur avior, of abilities. 
Most importantly, it seems that language used for conversational 
put poses is quite different from language used for school 
learning, and that th^ former develops earlier than the latter, 

In the context of bilingual education, this means that 
children become conversationally fluent in English before they 
develop tne ability actually to use English academic 
situations. Bilingual programs are commonly criticized for 
kfFeping students too long» even after their English ia 
•adequate.' English skill judged as "adequate* in an informal 
conversation, or aven on i% simple test, may not mean that the 
child's skills are adequate for understanding a teacher's 
explanation, f©r reading a textbook, or for Nritii>g a 
composition. Research tells us that conversational adequacy is 
not the appropriate criterion for mainstreaming students. 

We recommend that one mayor goal of bilingual education 
»l:ould be the development of the fuU reegrtfiine gf iiDfluistifi 
Skills in Engiigh, in preparation for participation in mainstream 
classes. 
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Ibe LSi^tion^hiB the two languages. 

A major argument against bilingual education has been that 
it does not develop English rapidly enough because of its 
emphasis on the native language. Howev&i » the majo; premise of 
this argument — that the time spent in the classroom using the 
ttative language is wasted or lost — is overwhelmingly i ejected by 
research. First* a strong native language foundation acts as a 
support in the learning of Englishf making it easier and faster. 
Second* most of the learning that goes on in the native language 
transfers readily to English. This is ti ue for content areas 
like math» science* and social studies* but also for skills in 
speaking* reading* and writirig. The child who already 
understands nhy *tres por ocho es igual a cuatro por seis* will 
fkOt need to be taught such number equivalences again in English. 
Similarly* t) e child h^o knows how to write a topic sentence or 
1 -'Ok up a word in the dictionary in Portuguese or Chiiwse will 
hav« these skill^s available for use in the Er)gl2Sh classroom. 

The implication of this finding is thai time spent working 
and studying in the native language in bilingual classrooms is 
not time lost in developing the skills needed for school success. 
Becoming fluent in a second language does not necessarily mean 

losing the first language* nor does maintenance of the first 

language retard the development of the second language. 

Ibe LSidiiSDSbiB Sil langu^gg gnd genergl mental funEti.oni.ng. 

There exists a persistent belief that for minority children* 
bilingualisffl confuses the mind and retards cognitive development. 
This belief is founded on some early attempts to explain why 
immigrants from southern and eastei n Europe were performing 
poorly on IQ tests. However* current research shows that there 
is no such thif>g as retardation caused by bi 1 ingual ism; if 
anything* the development of a second language can have positive 
effects on thinking skills. The advantac* of bilingual rhildren 
over monolingual children in cognitive flexibility has 'jeen shown 
in a number of different studies* particularly in conte:tts of 
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additive bi lingua lism where the secood language is added while 
the iiative language is maintained. 

These findings suggest that there is ro cognitive *:ost to 
the development of bi l iiigual ism in chtldrenp and very possibly 
bilingualism brings with it the added bonus of the enhancecnent of 
children's thinking skills. 

Itie diffecSDEl* bgiSfeeD indiyiduai childrgD 

Research cautions against attempting to formulate policy 
based on the observation of a limited number of children. There 
«re» to be sure* documented cases of children who rapidly acquire 
« srcond language. Howeverf the research shows these childien to 
be the exception rather than tha rule. There are tremendous 
variations across different children in the rate at which they 
learn the second languagev and the process is not as painless as 
one would want to believe. The variation is due to a multitude 
of factors, including cultural background, the strength of the 
native language, home lariguage envirortment , personality, 
attitudif, and aptitude for learning languages. 

Mlingual education programs should have the flexibility to 
adjust to these large individual and cultural variations. 
Fuf thermore, educators should develop the expectation that it is 
riot abnormal for some students to need bilingual instruction for 
relatively long periods of time, whereas others for whom all the 
individual and cultural factors support second language learning, 
•«y exit from bilingual programs quite quickly. 

lbs eeiisal las fee sccfiiarf IfiDaLsae sscgyisiiifiD 

Many people believe that only children can learn a second 
language quickly and easily, and that if children have not 
Mastered the second langu-^ge by early scho^S years, they never 
will. This belief has been responsible for « sense of urgency in 
introducing English to non-English speaking children, and for 
worries about postponing children's exit fro» bilingual programs. 

However, the belief that children are fast and effortless 
second language learners has no basis in fact. Teer»agers and 
adults are much more efficient learners than elementary school 
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children* ai»d <»th to 7th graders are fastei than 1st to 3rd 

graders. Research in Canada has shown that one year of immersion 

in the secorid language classrcom environment at 7th grade is 

worth three years* immersion starting at 1st grade. Especially 

for primary grade childien» it ie impoi tarit to realize that 

second language learning is likely to be a very slow processt but 

also that it can still be successful if started much later than 
age 5 or 6. 

Bilingual programs should be designed with the expectation 
that young school age children learn second languages rather 
slowly* £nd will ric^ed several years of learning before their 
English is as good as that of children who have been speakir>g it 
sir»ce bir th. Complementar ilyp it should be recognized that 
starting to speak English even as late as high school is no 
ban ier to learning to speak it very well* 
l^iteracjt 

Perhaps the major task of schools is teaching children to 
read. Although reading scores for American children in general 
have impr oved during the last 15 years* the most i ecent results 
of the National Assessment of Educational Progress indicate that 
Hispanic children still lag far behind Engl ish-speakii>g children 
in reading achievement. Furthermores the gap widens at higher 
grades* poor reading skills in late elementary arid secondary 
school children mean that such children are having trouble in all 
their school subjects* sir^ce their ability to comprehend 
textbooks in science* math* social studies* and other areas is 
inadequate. 

Many factors contribute to children's being good or poor 
readers* as documented in the recent report of the Commission on 
Reading* *Becofflir»g a Nation of Readers'. One source of help to 
children's reading is the home; homes where children have access 
to time alone with adults* where literacy is modeled* displayed 
and valuedr and where parents' attitudes emphasize learning and 
school achievement typically produce children who have little 
difficulty learning to read. For children whose honies do not 
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provide this kind of support to literacy, learning to read is a 
difficult taskp arid oi»e which can much better be started in the 
home language— the language the child knows best. These children 
often don't really know 'what if>ading is all about' — the nature 
and purpose of literacy. Such children are At serious risk for 
failure to learn to read if the problem of leading itself is made 
•ore difficult for them by being presented in a language they 
control poorly. Children whose homes support literacy 
acquisition will be able to learn to read in a second language 
with little tiouble; children whose homes can offer little 
support need the help of excellent schools, excellent teachers, 
and a reading program in the home lar>guage. Or>ce the basic 
principles of reading are mastered in the home language, reading 
skills transfer quickly and easily to a second language. 

Bilingual programs should concentrate on providing literacy 
skills in the home language, especially foi tho!>>e children whose 
parents have little education and poor liter^icy skills. The 
introduction of reading in English can be safely and efficiently 
postponed until after reading in the home language has been 
mastered. Reading achievement in English will k^e higher, and 
will be attained in less time, if reading is taught first in the 
home language. 

ieSiai lutejractjLonal factors iQ second language acgyigi t ifiig 

Obviously, having the opportunity to talk to a native 
speaker of English can only help in learning English. A 
criticism often leveled at bilingual programs is that they 
isolate non-English speaking children from the English speakers 

•.ho should be their friends, and who shoulcS be helping Jhem learn 

English. 

It is not the case, though, that merely playir.g with other 
children contributes much to the kind of lanp.-ag* skills needed 
for school success. Young children can piity, and have fun, a.Kl 
even 'talk' together with rather little ^oJid knowlea^. of each 
other's language. Learning the Ei^llish language skills needed 
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for school success requires much more, for most children, than 
just the ability to find some Eiigl ish>speal:iiig playmates. 

Children, like adults, only interact with people they like 
or admit e. If non-Ettgl ish speaking children in mainsti earn 
classrooms come from groups that are negatively stereotyped by 
the Er,glish speakers, they will iK>t easily fiiKl English speakir,g 
playmates. A major factor in giving minority children access to 
social interactions with English speaking peers is upgrading the 
status of the minority group in the eyes of the majority. One 
way to do this is to recognize the value of the minority group's 
language And culture, for example, by using the langttage in the 
school and by hiring teachers and administrators from that ethnic 
background. A salubrious side effect of bilingual programs has 
oeen this kind of upgrading of previously stigmatized languages 
and cultures, as a result of making them official within the 
school. 

Social interaction with English speakers can contribute to 
children's learning English. But just putting minority children 
in mainstream classi ooms does not ensure interaction. Submersion 
in mainstream classrooms is most likely to result in rapid 
progress in English for children who do not come from negatively 
stereotyped minority groups, and for children who have strong 
language, literacy, and school-relevant skills in their native 
language. Other children need bilingual programs. 

Eonclugions 

Basic research is often dismissed as irrelevant to practical 
problems. We feel, though, that much information of importance 
to policy makers in the area of bilingual education has emerged 
from research motivated by theoretical ques'.ions about language 
and cognition. Some conclusions we would draw based on our 
knowledge of the research literature aret 

• Evaluation research, although of extremely poor quality, 

Buggests that bilingual education is superior to submersion 
education ifi many educational contexts. 
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One major go^l of bilingual f»diication should be the 
(levelopment of the full rep yiie of linguistic skills in 
English* in preparation for participation in mainstream 
classes. 

Time spent leai ning in the native language in bilingual 
education is not time lost in developing English. 
Childien can become fluent in a second language without 
losing the first languagep and maintenance of the first 
language does tK>t retai d the development of the second 
language. 

There is no cognitive cost to the development of 
bilingualisffl in children; very possibly bilingualism 
enhances children's thinking skills. 

Bilingual education programs should have the flexibility of 
adjusting to the large individual and cultural 
differences among children. Furthermoref educators should 
develop the expectation that it is not abnormal for some 
studpnts to need bilingual instruction for relatively long 
periods of time. 

Educators should expect that youi»g children will take 
several years to learn a second language to a level like 
that of a native speaker. At the same time, they should not 
have lower expectations of older learners, who can typically 
learn languages quite quickly, and often end up speaking 
them just as well as younger learners. 

Particularly for children who on other grounds are at risk 
for reading failure, reading should be taught in the native 
language. Reading skills acquired in the native language 
will transfer readily and quickly to English, and will 
result in higher ultimate reading acheivement in English. 
A major problem for minority group children is that young 
English speaking children share the negative stereotypes of 
their parents ami the society at large. Any action that 
upgrades the status of the minority child ar»d his lav»guage 
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contributes to the child's opportunities for friendship with 
native English speaking children. 
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TEACHER PREPARATION FOR BILINGUAL EDUCATION 

Reynaldo F, Macias 
University of southern California 

Throughout the country the attention to the Instructional needs of 
limited English proficient students Is heightened* In particular* school 
districts and principals are faced wit" hiring or preparing current teachers 
with the competencies to reach end teach these students. Unlike five and ten 
years agof we are In a much better position to Identify the necessary 
Instructional competencies these teachers should demonstrate In order to be 
effective teachenu There are# however* obstacles to delivering this 
preparation and professional development* This essay outlines the context of 
bilingual teacher preparation* alternative approaches to this preparation* 
and Implenenetatlon Issues at the district and state levels* 
1«0 TiM tbuiolng Mttoaal educational picture 

1.1 The reform mftvamgnt 

The recent rush of critiques and Reforms aimed at Improving the public 
schools of the nation is leaving relatively little outside the scope of Its 
spotlight* Only a few of these studies and reports* however* have paid much 
attention to the needs of language minority students* When they have paid 
attention* the reports have gotten stuck lu first gear* echoing the fears of 
the English only movement that the stwwWnts will not learn English* and 
recommending* without much concern for Its educational soundness* massive 
doses of English* 'lie Instructional Implications of such a recommendation 
are not thought out* leaving much variation in Its Interpretation by policy 
makers and school district and state educational agency personnel* 

Yet* these national reports and polemics have made a dent In the way we 
talk about and define teacher preparation* Several different strategies are 
being pursued throughout the nation to improve the quality of instruction In 
the public schools* Some cf these strategies are: 

o raise salaries In order to attract "better prepared teachers" — the 
"get the brightest" strategy* 

o nove the education training to undergraduate* and even high school* 
for longer and earlier preparat1on"-the "get 'em early" strategy* 
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o add another professional year after the B.A. degree to better train 
then to teach—the "keep *em training longer* strategy, 

o Bove away from the colleges and universities for the training <>nd put 
this responsibility on the school districts— the "get 'em before the colleges 
do" strategy* 

o develop career ladders which distinguish amongst levels of teaching 
proficiency towards which teachers can aspire and woiic-^he "get ''em 
professionalized* strategy* 

o bring In "content* experts to teach those subjects like math* science* 
and history— the *let the experts teach* strategy* 

These strategies* like most of the reporlSf focus on structural relationships 
and not on the content of Instructlonf nor on the specific expertise needed 
by the teachers to teach effectively* These recommendations are often not 
competency based* and so provide little guidance in changing what ought to fcre 
done by teacher preparation programs. 

1,2 The need for hninQiviil Instrue^inn 

Although there 5eems to be some disagreement c>ver the exact number of 
students In the nation In need of bilingual Instructlont the estimates seem 
to hover between 3*5 ani 5 million stud4»nts of school age* These students 
are In need of understandable Instruction— Instruction In a language which 
they can understand— and of learning English well. The first goal Is often 
mediated by whether or not there are enough students to mak« up a self- 
contained class of tho ««me language background* approximately the same 
«ge/grade» and within each others proximity (school or district)* The 
effectiveness of the instruction will depend on the training, preparation and 
cont1nue<{ development of the Instructional staff* 

If we begin with understandable Instruction In the native language, the 
student ts learning the school curriculum, and socializing to school 
behavior* At the same tim^ that this Instruction is taking place, the 
student should be learning English, through English language arts and English 
«» a second language Instructional techniques, allowing hin/her to transfer 
the knowledge learned through the native language to English language 
classrooms* The students do not have to learn things twice* The ideal 
situation would have bilingual teachers guiding this teaching and learning 
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from Initial schooling thru the transltloi process. (California State Dept. 
of Education, 1983) 

1>3 liVfl n»#d for blllnpt ifl ] /f***^^^^^ other . professionals 
The need for bilingual teachers Is based on their unique classroom needs* 
regardless of their numbers nationally. The number of Mllngual teachers 
needed Is based on the est1o:ate of United English proficient students. If 
«e were to calculate the estimate of bilingual teacher need* without regard 
to specific languages* proximity and agi» of the students* then «e «ou1d need 
between 100*000 and 200*000 bilingual teachers nationally, (see Table 1) 

In addition to teachers* there Is a need foi other educational personnel 
who are proficient in the non-Eng11sh language as «e11 as English: home- 
school coordinators* school psychologists* resource personnel* counselors* 
special education and gifted program teachers* and others. In 1961* there 
were approximately 134*000 teachers trained In English as a second language 
teaching methods* but only 32*000 actually teaching ESL» and only 26*000 
teaching through the non-Eng11sh language. As we can see below* the 
competencies required of an effective bilingual teacher go beyond the 
kno*/1edgr of ESL methods^ but there should be a concern as well for tJ-o large 
number of trained or In-serviced persoArtel who may not be using their 
language teaching skills In the classroom. 

Table 1 

Estimate of Bilingual Teacher Need 





Teacher: Student ratio 


Students In need 


1:?5 


1:3S 


3.5 million 


140*000 


100*000 


5 million 


200^000 


142*900 



2.0 A1tenicttv9 approedMS to praparttfoa 

2.1 The eomnteneleg fi\r mffmMiivm lofinl lngual and j^ninoual f fi«ttrug»1ftn 

There are several significant Instructional features which make a 

difference In student learning for monolingual teachers* which have been 

found to be Important for bilingual Instruction as well. In addition there 

are three additional Instructional features for effective bilingual 
Instruction. 
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Those significant Instructional features for effective Instruction are: 
o Vski of "active* teaching behaviors* Including giving directions 
dearly* describing tasks accuratelyp specifying how students v111 know vhen 
the tasks are completed correctly* and presenting nev Information by using 
appropriate strategies like explaining* outlining* and deioonstratlng* keeping 
studenti* engagenent In Instructional task 5 by pacing Instruction 
aprroprlately* by Involving students actively* and by expressing expectations 

for students' successful task completion* nonltorlns students' progress and 
providing Immediate feedback vhen necessary* 

o Classroom nanagenent strategies Include nixed ability grouping* and 
ap prop Irate variety of teaching styles (lectures* snail group work* etc.) 

The additional significant Instructional features for bilingual teachers 
includei 

o Use of both langi^ges for Instruction* assuring not only 
understandable Instruction* but a clear and positive environment and status 
for each language* 

o The Integration of English language development with academic skills 
development* 

o Understanding and appropriate use of the cultural background and 
diversity of the students to mediate learning* and classroom management* 

These Instructional characteristics can be translated Into teacher 
preparation competencies fairly easily* In addition to the content knowledge 
needed by the teacher* and training In active behaviors* the well prepared 
bilingual teacher must also be (1) proficient In each language (the non- 
English language and English)* (2) knowledgable In bilingual and second 
language Instructional methodologies (particularly those which Integrate non* 
language subject matter \^struct1on while mediating second language 
acquisition* otherwise referred to as language luisttl teaching)* and (3) 
familiar with the specific cultural backgrounds of the students he/she Is 
teaching* and appropriate Instructional methods for multicultural education* 

With the exception of the first competency that distinguishes the 
effective bilingual teacher from the monololngual one* the other two- 
bilingual and second language Instructional methods* and culture 
based/multicultural Instructional strategies— should be part of the teacher 
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preparation for all teachers thraighout the nation. Much of what takes place 
In the classroom has been described as a linguistic Interaction* and 
knowledge of ancf sensitivity to methods which help develop language skills 
have been shown to be of benefit* The ability to address Individual and 
social group diversity derived from culture based teaching and multicultural 
education can only help the teacher do away with sex* class* and race based 
bias In the classroom* to the benefit of the students* community and nation* 

Having Identified some of the competencies of effective bilingual 
teachers* how can they be prepared to acquire and use thw)? There are two 
ways to address the answer to this question-preparing new teachers* and re- 
training current teachers. Preparation of teachers has taken place through 
p re-service education^ emergency or accelerated training programs* and 
developing pre-teacher career ladders* 

2,2 Prftxurvfgft edueatlon^unlver^ltv basarf up Droachaii 
There have been several sfrAtegles to create and Improve pre-sorvlce 
teacher education. Generally* this approach has Involved the derelopment of 
specific courses relating to the unique aspects of bilingual instruction: 
o bilingual and ESL Methods o teaching English reading 

o history and culture of minorities o Introduction to bilingual ed 
Most often these courses were developed as electlves to meet a particular 
need or developed in response to credential ling requirements Imposed by the 
state« They very often are additional requirements to the basic credential 
requirements* 

Several teacher preparation programs have begun to emphasize 
undergraduate education* and courses have been* and could be* developed which 
would structure and sequence the "special nation" courses around the generic 
competencies necessary to be a good teacher* rather than the courses In 
addition to those one needs to complete the credential program* Learning a 
second language takes time* and there Is a great need to have teachers 
proficient In non-Engllsh lar^uages. Additional credit* coursework. years 
abroad* and other options for Including non-Engllsh language proficiency for 
teachers at the undergraduate levels would help develop this non-Engllsh 
language Instructional proficiency. These language programs should be 
communicatively based (rather than Just learning grawnar) and geared for 
teacher preparation, maybe combined with Instructional methods courses. 
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Egwrogftcv pmori>m<««rf1strict h^^mH approagha^ 

The ctiargency programs are also designed as crash recruitment drives to 
get an adult In the classroon while tnat person Is undergoing training and 
credential 11ng. These programs generally require at least a bachelors 
degree* sometimes a non-Eng11sh language fluency. They Include a short (4 to 
10 weeks) Intensive training session In teaching methodology and curriculum* 
and then the person Is placed In a classroom with some type of guidance and 
supervision while they attend courses at a nearby college or attend district 
sponsored courses for the required state credential. 

There are several approaches to career ladders—those ladders leading 
towards becoming a credent 1 ailed teacher* and diversifying the teaching 
profession in order to have senior teaching positions that would keep 
teachers In the classroom through promotions* rather than seeing their 
professional advancement through che ranks of adsilnlacraClon, The flraC 
approach to career ladders can be very fruitful in terms of numbers-^.g.» 
there are more bilingual Instructional aides in California (16*000) than 
there are credentlalled bilingual teachers (6*000)* and walvered teachers In 
bilingual classrooms (7*000) together. Many of these aides do not have 
degrees in higher education* and the career ladder programs tend to focus on 
obtaining this education by supporting Associate of Arts and Bachelor degree 
study. Few of the aides are included In in-service or other staff 
development programs* and their classroom teachers are seldom trained in team 
teaching* or teaching with an aide. Many of the aides have the non-English 
and English proficiencies required for bilingual classrooms* but do not have 
the instructional competencies and content knowledge for the credential ling* 
even through Innqvatlve apprenticeship prograoe. 

Some of the concerns of school districts have Included a fear that aides 
are more transient than teachers and for the districts to invest in staff 
development for aides only to have them leave the district is a losing 
proposition. Very often* however* these aides are parents rooted in those 
local connunltles. Some districts* with the support of union/employee 
contracts are soliciting a commitment from the aides to stay with the 
district for two years or a period of time that equals the training they 
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receive as greater assurance to the district of a return for their training 
Investment. 

The two fruitful directions In this area Is to continue career ladder 
training of aides* as «e11 as the training of adults to be effective 
Instructional aides as paraprofesslonal partners In the Instructional and 
educational enterprise. 

The retraining of teachers currently employed In the schools has taken 
several approaches: In-service training Including Innovative approaches to 
this training* testing certification* and Importation or recertlflcatlon of 
foreign trained teachers. 

?.S Tn-serv1e« training o f teachers 

In order to »eet the need for teachers vlth non-Eng11sh language 
coflipetencles* many school districts have organized In-service programs for 
already employed teachers to Improve the teaching abilities with language 
minorities* often to become more sensitive to cultural differences* and 
sometimes* to learn the second language. These programs have either been 
supported or opposed by teacher unions. 

Union support and attitudes have varied. If the union views the training 
as necessary to maintain current members 1n their Jobs— ^'^■ry often the 
attitude Is "1et*s do the least necessary to maintain thesb positions." 
Crash courses of 32 hours for second language competency have been developed 
with disastrous results. Where the goal competencies are 1n<itruct1ona1 
methodology and multicultural sensitivity* they have been a bit more 
successful* but not much. Very often* thesis In-service programs have ralseo 
the Issue of how the unions do or do not represent the Interests of all their 
members* Including the bilingual and ESL teaching membership. 

In other situations* with union support* there have been district in- 
service programs which have focussed on English as a second language 
instructional methodology and techniques for AlL.teachers» whether they are 
In bilingual classrooms or not. These programs attempt to Improve the 
quality of Instruction for the district teaching staff* and although there 
may be some teacher reslst&nce* are generally more successful because the 
approav-h Is educational 11y motivated rather than a bread and butter Issue per 
se. Generally these are nc ; one-time workshops* but attempt the development 
of Instructional competencies for the teachers. One of the more successful 
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B0d«1s of this in-s6rvic« training has be«n the Multi-district Trainer of 
Trainers Institute* 

2.6 Tnnnvative iK>deTs««Wu1t^^f gtrlr^ Tffllnrr fif Tmlnftr^ T nstltutft^ 
The wulti-district trainer of trainers institute is being pioneered in 
145 school districts in California and New York. It is a three year program 
that requires intensive sunmer sessions with six follow-up sessions 
throughout the year. Between sessions participants are instructed to do 
classroom observations and peer coaching. The approach to this training is 
unique in several respects. It is motivated by several findings from the 
staff development research literaturei 

o the most effective in-service teacher educators are other practicing 
teachersf or a peer coaching system of teachers* researchers* and trainers; 

o when the content of the training is given in small amounts over an 
extended period of time* results are more positive than when content is 
pre«ented as an intensive one-shot workshop; 

o in order to ensure transfer of training into the teacher's classroomf 
follow-up coaching should be systematically included* 

Elements of effective staff dr/elopment includei 

o the study of the theoretical basis or the rationale of teachinj 
methods; 

o the observation of demonstrations by persons who are relatively expert 
in th^Y model; 

o practice and feedback in protected conditions to ensure teacher 
comfort and confidence; and 

o co4Ching one another at the school to ensure continuous development 
and use of the new skill. 

These findings are supported by the conclusion that the type of training 
makes a difference in whether or not the teachers will use the training in 
their teaching* (see Table 2) 

In utilising the information we already have about effective staff 
development programs (in monolingual settings)* the MTTI is designed to 
assure effective staff development ft- bilingual teachers (variation^ are 
being developed for administrators, and parents), through the followinp 3 
ysar formats 
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o year 1 - content* process* practice* and curriculum (phase 1) 

o year 2 - trainees train at school sites* coach to ensure transfer and 

receive nev content (phase 2) 

o year 3 - Improvement of district curriculum and staff development 

program. 

Table 2 

Effectiveness of Different Types of Teacher Training 



Type of training Degree of Accurate & 

Skin Development continuous use 

In classroom 



Theory only 




5S 


Theory and demonstrations 


SOS 


5S 


Theory* demos* practice 






and feedback 


90S 


SS 


Theory* demos* practice 






feedback* & coaching 


90 - lOOS 


75 - 90S 



Source: Calderon and Spelgel-Coleman, 19S4> p* 74) 

PreVmlnary results of some of the Institutes are showing very good 
success* with 90S of former institute participants having had some Impact on 
curriculum or program Implementation at the school or district ?ovel. The 
elements which were Identified as critical for the process portion of the 
training Included: 

o 5*1C hours of teacher Information processing activities; 

o 10-15 hours of demonstrations of each teaching model; 

o 15-20 hours of practice with feedback for each model; 

o 10-15 hours of practice giving technical and Informal feedback to 
peers; and 

o once a week peer observations and coaching sessions at the school site 
for the first two months of classroom fmplaneritatlon. 
(Cfilderon* 1966) 

In addition to this approach to staff development* the effectiveness of 
the teachers di.^end$ on understanding the "change procers" In Institutions 
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and coBifrTex or^^anlzatlons* «s ve11 as a<to<1ntstr«t'::v6 support fro© strong 
priiiclpals Involvad in Instruction*! leadership^ and supportive parent 
partftlpallon In thai schooling (as opposed to schools) of their children. 
KTTXs focbssed on these two "constituencies" are also being developed* 
7.7 The testlnp and ^Ar^l flcatlon routm 

There ere many teachers who do not have specialist credentials as a 
bilingual teacher who find themselves In a situation where they need to 
obtain the specialist credentials. Several states have Instituted a short 
certificate route for obtaining the additional needed training* Unlike 
teaching credentials per se these certificates Cor endorsements) are viewed 
as "content" specialists. The range of required or recommended training is 
very great and ranges from a couple of courses to a couple of years training 
These are often patterned after the large number of English as a second 
language certificate programs available throughout the country* with the 
exception that many of the ESI certificate programs attempt to meet some of 
the guidelines for such programs set out by the national Teachers of English 
to Speakers of Other Languages (TESOL) organ 1 ration. The parallel National 
Association for Bilingual education does not have a similar set of bilingual 
teacher preparation or certificate guidelines. 

In addition to these short certificate training programs f several states 
allow for these specialist competencies to be demonstrated through a test. 
In Callfbrnia this test (the Bilingual Certificate of Competency Examination) 
is standardized for the Spanish-English certificate* but not for the other 
languages* although the examination can only be taken through a state 
authorized assessor agency. It purports to examine competencies In the non- 
English language* bilingual and second language acquisition theory and 
Instructional methodology, and cross-^uT^ural knowledge. Again* more 
candidates pass these last two area:; do the non-English fluency 
examination. 

We should keep In mind that states have a^so developed a "Waiver" process 
whereby teachers may valve the state requirements for bilingual teacher 
competencies for specified periods of time while they are enrolled In a 
specialist training program or are completing their testing. This allows 
them to stay teaching In the classroom* usually with additional support* such 
as an Instructional aide who can speak the language of the students. 
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2,8 InnovfttlYfl modeU—TntwrlB ProfasglonaT Cftnrt#sv CriKfun^in^^ 
This Idea for neetlng the need for bilingual teachers 1» not new* but 
does denand expansion and modification If It Is a viable teacher preparation 
strategy. The thrust of this alternative Is to Identify (e.g.* refugees) or 
to *lBport* to the United States* native speakers of the non*Engl1sh language 
who have been trained as teachers In their home country* Teacher programs 
which "Import" these professionals* do so usually at their hone government*s 
expense for a short period of time. An alternative to this short period of 
time would be 6 to 10 years* For teachers who have taken up permanent 
residency In the U.S.* this period of time could be used as part of a re- 
certf ficatlon period* 

These teachers could be given a courtesy credential (possibly termed a 
Teacher Associate which would be above an Instructional aide* but not a fully 
credentlalled teacher) io teach In a host state* teamed with a fully 
credentlalled English fluent teacher* These teacher associates would be 
enrolled In a staff development career growth program* very much like the 
MTTIv with the addition of English language training and an orientation to 
U*S* schools* Since second language acquisition takes time* the teacher 
associates would be given six years to become proficient enough In English to 
be fully credentlalled as a teacher* 

2.9 Career ladders nrnfesalonal ri< versification 

The professional diversification of the Instructional roles In education 
has produced ment&r or master teachers as new categorlesr often tied to 
additional responstiisnitles like training new teachers* In exchange for 
Incentive pay* These have generally not addressed bilingual education per 
se* although the model 1i equally applicable* particularly since the 
specialization of a teacher In the blllngual/ESL area Is akin to a general 
medical practitioner specializing as b surgeon* A master bilingual teacher* 
would In effect be akin to a surgeon who teaches the specialization to 
general practitioners* 

3.0 I^lMvtatlM iMMs 111 tMdMr pnparctloii and develoyent 

3.1 Ineent1viw>-pav d1ffcr*int1ala 

A number of school districts have accepted the coficept of pay 
differentials for specialist credential training* In some Instances this 
Involves additional pay for additional hours of work related to being a 
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specialist teacher (additional preparaclcm timet assistance to other non- 
specialist teachers* etc*)* This might be In the form of a stipend* or In 
the form of a percentage of the base salary* Other districts are 
Implementing a pay differential without the additional time or duties* 

For teachers who are In the process of completing specialist credentials* 
or competency examinations* there might be money incentives to complete the 
training* or with successful completion of the examination or credential! Ing 
process* 

3,2 Con^lntftncv and standards In cn<>g1a11st rr*Hi> ntfa1s. r^r^ifirnt^. 
and MHnr^flfnentg 

With the tremendous variation of credentlalling and required 
bilingual/language competencies between states* there Is a concern for the 
transferrablllty of specialist credentials across states* In particular* 
this Inconsistency reflects the lack of recognition of the coo^etencles 
required for effective language and language based teaching* There Is a need 
for greater dissemination of these competencies* and effective practices 
throughout t\n nation* 

3,^ Tran^fwr nf coamatftnglM from ^ ralnlniy to instruction 

The greatest and most critical concern Is assuring the transfer of the 
training* whether pre-servlce or In-service* to use In the classroom* The 
single most often used mode for the training* other than university 
coursework* is the one-shot workshop* As we can see above In Table 2* this 
approach to staff development does not transfer well to classroom use* 

Tralnlnip In 4cn1»t1nn 

Much of the training which takes place Is directed at teachers In 
Isolation from other Instructional or administrative personnel* This 
training must be complemented with training for administrators and school 
site staff for support and collaboration* It Is particularly important to 
embed this training within the context of school change* More than just the 
addition of Instructional skills* this training of bilingual competencies 
Involves a "paradigm shift" In teaching which permeates the Instructional 
process* Teachers must believe that language minority students can and will 
learn* and that the use of the non-English language Is not unAmerlcan* If 
teachers resist the purposes of bilingual education* then this training will 
not be useful* nor will the programs be successful* nor will the students 
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leaDi. This paradigm shift 1$ •specially critical in in-service training of 
currently enployed teachers* No additional training overcones a teacher's 
expectation that a child* or group of children* will not learn* 
3>5 Evaluation of teaehors for rta^f riAvalocment purppsas 
Administrators and master teachers should have the means to evaluate the 
performance of teachers* in order to better plan with and for them the staff 
development/professional growth programs they need for improving the quality 
of Instruction for language minority students and for all students* (Marks* 
in press) 

3.6 TaaehT 4fiH.tf^1»n 

How do you help nev teachers teach better* and how do you retain then? 
Several colleges and universities have begun addressing both of these 
questions by developing models of teacher Induction which include a variety 
of elements* Districts have helped new teachers through the stresses of 
Initial teaching by assigning a master* mentor teacher* or Just a buddy 
system amongst teachers* providing resources for development of the many 
teacher made materials needed at the beginning of a teacher's career and in 
other ways* Since the first tvo years of teaching are the most critical in 
teacher retention* we must provide greater attention to this period of 
teacher preparation and development* 

The need for bilingual teachers and their short supply has given rise to 
additional ccmpetition between districts for these teachers* Keeping 
teachers within a district has become a concern to maintain good quality 
instruction. Another concern in teacher retention is the additional 
instructional a;.J administrative burden placed on the few bilingual teachers 
such that they "burn out" more quickly than other teachers* Many then 
request being ro-assigned to a non-bilingual classroom* or leave teaching for 
administrative or non-education employment* The concern for so many teachers 
trained in ESL methods and not teaching in bilingual classrooms* or bilingual 
teachers who do not use their non-English language abilities is also of 
concern, (see section 1*3) 
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4«0 SMNiry tud ftocaMMdctfim 

4.1 FonQi#>tip««transfar of rmwn irt-ftnglfts 

Whether b111ngui1 tMCher pr«parit1on takes place as pro-sepvlce or 1n- 
s^pvlce edttcatlont ve must assure transfer of the competencies to the 
classroom. The critical elemnts to assure this transfer arr» outlined above 
(see section 2*6) i with the one critical element of coaching* 

4.? BfHtiffual and Kaeond l^ngoji fla taaehlnp aathodMeqlM Mnt\ 
■hiltlcultural adueatfon fjirhiiig rtr»t«pl»g nmmtimA fe^ r all ±m»rhmr^ 

Most Of the largest school districts within the nation have a majority of 
their enrollments being racial/ethnic minorities* The need for understanding 
individual and group differences Is more critical today than at any time In 
our countryis history* All teachers should have cross-cultural teaching 
strategies and competenc1e\x* Since much of the teacher student Interaction 
In the classroom can be seen as a series of linguistic Interactions, then 
understanding the commjnlcatlve strategies of language based Instruction can 
only improve the quality of teaching* by assuring comprehension and 
comprehensible instruction for all students* 

4.3 Assure nnnnrtunll-leg for rfav^tlnpln^ npn- gnaUgh ^Mr^(^uti^m f1ui»nry 

Support for NOEA type International travel # professional groirth plans* 
tax credits for professional growth Incentives* with adequate and reasonable 
time periods for learning second languages for teaching purposes addresses 
the most difficult teacher preparation competency In this area* We need to 
capitalize as well* on the various non-English language resources within the 
nation* focussing on developing the literacy and teaching skills of the 
Individuals who already have those language abilities* 

4.4 Training for »n iwor^ >ffi>r»<v|» 

7>'« need for concentrated preparation of Instructional aides as 
paraprofesslonals should Include competencies In bilingual* second language 
Instructional methodologies as well as general teaching methods (Joyce and 
Well* I960)* curriculum content* and team teaching strategies* 

4.5 P<««iMi<nat<on of Infarma'HQn 

Information dissemination should be supported and coordinated with 
national teacher and other educational organizations as well as the various 
Information clearinghouses (e*g** National Clearinghouse for Bilingual 
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Education, Educational Resources Infonwtloo Clearinghouses). This 
Information dlssoelnatlon should Include effective language and language 
based instructional practices and their concomitant necessary teacher 
coBipetencleSf a promotion of effective staff development strategies, 
programs, and practices, credentlal/certlflcate/endorsement requirements and 
recommendations across the states, and their resultant successes In t..e 
schools* 

4.6 FlirnitatlQn of #>arl1ar i-mr^rhmr pr»pjirjH-ion jinrf m reer am±h 

The recognition that teaching Involves greater and earlier professional 
development as well as continued profeff lonal growth Is Important In some the 
government's actltlvltles* Undergraduate student loans, grants, loan 
forgiveness program for teachers are some of these activities, but so are 
career growth tax credits and Incentives* 

4.7 Facnitatt> recruitiMmt and jwrrhjinffii of formign trained trnt^rhmm 

The federal government can facilitate the recredential ling of foreign 
trained teachers by Identifying It as a critical profession for Innlgratlon, 
and by coordinating and facilitating teacher exchange programs with other 
national governments (the credential ling for which Is already available 
through some states). 



Kotei; i wuld like to thanlcMargarlta Calderon. David Marsh, and Merle Marks 
for reviewing drafts of this paper and providing comments. 
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ISSUES IN ESTIMATES OF THE NUMBER OF 
LIMITED ENGLISH PROFICIENT STUDENTS 
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Differences in estiaates of the liaited-Engl.< ah-prof icient 
population derive from efforts to count the number of children 
according to different definitions and interpretations of 
eligibility for services. At issue are the criteria for 
determining which language minority children are in need of 
English and native language related services. Thus, the problem 
is not simply one of differences in number of eligible children, 
but one In which the actual definition of who ia eligible also 
varies. Current differences in estimates represent different 
definitions based on progressively restrictive characteristics 
for defining the eligible 1 imited-Engl iah-prof icient population. 
Serious consideration needs to be given to the educational 
lmplicat<'ons and consequent characterization of the eligible LEP 
population. Definitions need to be considered in terms of 
whether they actually encompass (or exclude) language minority 
children who do not aucceed in mainstream classrooms because they 
need language related services. The overriding concerns are: 1) 
who are the eligible language minority limited-Engliah-prof icient 
population (i.e., which language minority students need language 
related services); 2) what ia their estimated number; and 3) how 
valid and reliable is the estimate. It is suggested that the 
main Issue may not be the total nu&ber of students who are 
eligible, but rather the definition of who is eligible; the more 
restrictive the definition for eligibility, the more the number 
of LEP students decreases. 
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Counting th« Number of LEP Students 

As required by the Bilingual Education Act, efforts were begun In 
1978 to estimate the number of limlted-Englls^-prof Iclent <LEP) 
students eligible or In need of special language services. The 
resulting data has led to a controversy within the Department of 
Education and the field of bilingual education over differences 
In estimates being produced. 

Prior to 1984 *-here were four main studies that were used for 
estlb.vtlng the number «-! LEP students In the United States. They 
are: 

o Children's English and Services Study <CESS) , Language 

Minority Children with Limited English Proficiency In the 

United i>tates (O'Malley, 1981); 
o Projections of Non-English Language Minority Population 

(Oxford, at al , 1981); 
o Size of the Eligible Language Minority Population (Barnes 

and Milne, 1981) ; 
o Students with a Primary Language other than English: 

Distribution and Service Rates (Milne and Gompert, 1981). 

Of these four, only tvo (O'Malley, 1981; Oxford, et al , 198)) 
were specifically conducted for the sole purpose of obtaining 
estimates of the eligible LEP student population under the 
Public Law 95-561). These studies were based on the same data 
set and formed the basis for the current U.S. Department of 
Education figures. Estimates provided by these two studies 
ranged from 2.6 million (In 1978) to 2.4 million (projected to 
1985) LEP school age students age 5 to 14. Then Secretary of 
Education Bell relied on the 2.6 million figure because It 
resulted from a study designated for the sole purpose of 
providing the department with these estimates. 
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Th« other two studies (Barnes end Kline, 1981; Milne end GoAbert^ 
1981) were conducted to estimate the nuaber of students eligible 
according to different Interpretations and different definitions 
of Halted English proficiency than provided for by federal law. 
The results were based on secondary analyses of existent data 
bases which were obtained for other purposes and which did not 
necessarily Include seasures of English language proficiency. 
The studies were to provide estlvates according to United States 
Oepartaent of Education proposed rules (I.e., NPRK, 1980) which 
defined eligibility or llalted-Engllah-prof Iclency In terms of 
dependency on a native language as well as Halted English 
flpeaklng ability. Estlaates produced by these two studies ranged 
froa 700^000 to 1.3 allllon LEP students In grades K-12 In 1978. 



Current Estlaa tes * 
There are two studies currently being conducted with Part C Title 
VII funds to estimate the nuaber of LEP students In the United 
States. These are the "English Language Proficiency (ELP) Study** 
being conducted the U.S. Bureau of tha Census and the 
-Longitudinal Evaluation of Services Provided to LEP Students- 
being conducted by Development Associates, a private contractor,. 

The ELP study uses Information on language background obtained 
froa the 1980 census to Identify a pool of households In which 
children of school age could ba tested. The measure or test of 
English language proficiency used Is the same test used In the 
CESS study on which previous national estimates are based. 
Preliminary findings estlute more than 2.6 million LEP students 
ages 5-14 for 1982. An algorithm Is being developed to flnallEe 
these figures. 



The -Longitudinal Evaluation Study- was not originally Intended 
to provide estimates of the LEP population. This objective was 
later added onto the contract. Estimates are based on 
definitions of LEP which may or may not be consistent wltb' the 
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Titl« VII definition* Respondents were provided with m 
definition that was siniler to that provied in Title VII 
legislation and asked to provide counts. Two estimates are 
provided: one for district-level information and another based 
on school-level information. Neither of these estimates is 
necessarily based on actual test deta. Rather, each is based on 
responses to the question of how many LEP students were enrolled 
in the districc or school. Based on this type of informat.<on 
gathering, district-level estimates were 640,000 LEP students in 

K-6 (1.35 million for K-12) and school-level estimates were 
767,000 LEP students in K-6. 

The difference between the district-level and school-level 
estimates for K-6 is statistically significant according to the 
Development Associates report. District-level data ere reported 
to be the more accurate and reliable. Local-level estimates for 
K~12 were not provided, and district-level estimates are 
extrapolated estimates for gradea (7-12) for which not data was 
collected. 

The mejor studies reporting different numbers have come from the 
National Institute of Education (NIE) , Office of Planning, Budget, 
and Evaluation (OPBE) , and the Bureau of the Census. NIE 
conducted the first and perhaps the most ambitious study in tht^t 
a specific test. Language Measurement and Assessment Instrument 
(Ln&AI) was developed for the purpose of assessing language 
proficiency so thet national estimates could be made (CESS, 
1978). Later reports by OPBE were based on reanalysis of 
existing and sometimes questionable deta sets as well aa 
definitions inconsistent with Title VII (Barnes and Nilne, 1961) 
or on secondhand data of an aggregate nature (Development 
Associates, 1964). The ELP study ia based on information and 
direction provided by OBEKLA, NIE and OPBE, with most input 
provided by OPBE. While this study uses the same test (LHB.AI) 
that was used in the earlier NIE atudy, a different acoring 
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procedure for determining language proficiency and m. special 
algorithm (in progress) for estimating the size of the LEP 
population is used. 

Differen<7es^in^Dgg^njLtis»^jsJof .LEP 

The basic issue underlying identification of LEP minority 
language students is different definitions that are used to 
describe students from a non—native English background and in the 
procedures that are used to measure the students' English 
language proficiency. With few exceptions, all of the studies or 
reports dealing with estimating the number of LEP students have 
been conducted with "^itle VII funds provided through Part C of 
thu Bilingual Education Act. Thus, their adherence, at least in 
,<Dfrj.nciple, to the Title VII definition would be expected. 
Nevertheless, some of the studies have applied different 
operational definitions of limited Enjflish proficiency and hence 
have produced estimates that are based on a redefinition of vho 
should be elgible for services, rather than the number of 
students who should be eligible under the Title VII definition. 

The standard definition of limited English proficiency is that 

provided for in Title VII. It includes ,' 

individuals who because of a non-native English language 

background **have sufficient difficulty speaking, reading, 

writing, or understanding the English language to deny such 

individuals the opportunity to learn successfully in classrc 

where the language of instruction is English or to participate 
fully in our society.** It is important to note that **native 

language** ia defined as the language normally used or **in the 

ease o£ a child* the language normally used by the parents of the 

child.** It is the implementation of this definition into 

practice where differences and disagreements occur. 

The more interesting question concerns the disparity in the range 
of estimates, from 700,000 to 2.6 million* school-age children. 
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While differences In deflnlilona and aethodolof/ provide a reed/ 
explenetion (Uliberri, 1982>, one aifht inquire es to wh/ 
different definitions end aethods have been used within the 
Federal ftovernaent, so thst one is left with internsl 
dissfreement end contrsdictor/ reports to both the Secretsry of 
Education end the Confress. In 1983 former Secretsr/ of 
Educstion Bell was provided with three separate reports and three 
different estimates* Only one of these reports wss conducted for 
the purpose of providinf estimates and was the one used. 
Nevertheless, two reports cont.aininf different and substantially 
lower estimstes were beinf prooosed to *he Secretsry by OPBE* 
These reports had been severely criticised by a panel of experts 
drawn tofethr-r at NIE, some of whom were involved in the original 
studies on which OPBE estimates were bssed and who stated 
emphatically that estimates based on their data was 
inappropristc. 

A specific case in poiwt ia the use of •'Sustaininf Effects Study- 
<SES> data. This study was conducted to evaluate Title !• In 
the introduction the authors specificslly state thst students who 
were LEP, in bilintual proframr, or receiving Isusuase related 
services were excluded from' the study to avoid confounding the 
evaluation. Nevertheless, OPBE continues to use and report 
estimates derived from the SES dstsbase despite the authora' 
disclaimers. The SES database ia also beinf used to evaluate 
the effects of bilintual and Immeraion programs in another Part C 
study (Ramires, |985>. 

The differences existing in both the meaning of limited Engliah 
proficiency and in the way it ia meaaured has contributed to the 
confuaion aurrounding the issue of delivery of services. While 
differences in messurement are tolerable, and indeed ahould occur 
for local programs, differencea in meaning ahould not. It ia 
with respect to the meaning of what it ia to be LEP where 
researchera have made mrrorm and produced controveray. Yet-, 
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f«d«rAl law clearly states that limited Enfllsh proficiency 
refers to the sblllty of non-Enfllsh Isnfusge bsckf round students 
to benefit or have en equal opportunity to benefit from 
Instruction provided In English. 



The Issue of the students so-celled "language doml nance" la 
Irrelevant with regard to eligibility alnce the federal law also 
provider that In "the case of children,** native language la 
defined as the language normally used by the child's parents. 

Thus, a child does not have to be proficient In the r.atlve 
language to be eligible for services; only have a "native 
language" other than English and be limited Ji^ English 
proficiency. This Is because what Is relevant Is whether the 
student Is likely to or Is'havlng academic dlfflcultlea In achool 
that are language background related. And It la here where 
-flexibility" In measurement can, does, and should occur. The 
English language proficiency required to succeed In various 
school districts across the country Is not necessarily the same 
because of the nature of the students, the school and a myriad of 
other local characteristics. That la to say that students would 
be able to benefit with different levels of English Isnguage 
proficiency not because there are lower expectations, or because 
the language skills are not Important or needed, but becauae the 
level of competition and delivery of subject matter trould be 
designed to take Into account the salient characterlatlca and 
needs of the students as reflected in their particular community. 



Thua, while local control and flexibility are necessary In 
deterf/nlng how to best aaaeas LEP with respect to their schools, 
the ability to aucceed in the malnatream classroom should be the 
underlying commonality acroaa all achoola and states. 
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lapl i cat i onafor^Pgl^l^u^rj/^^f _Scr'- Ices 

There are certain changes in th« characteristics JL£P students 
that -fcve implications for the delivery of services. The most 
relevent have to do with the size of the LEP popuj^ticn and its' 
heterogeneity. The size of the LEP population h^s continued to 
incr«tase according to stati data and other recent estimates, and 
the number of language groups counted has also become more 
varied. Even within a particular language group there are 
noticeable differences in both English language proficiency and 
native language proficiency U as differences in prior 

educational experiences in the native language. 

Some of these observed changes can be attributed to different 
(although not .lecessarily better) assessment procedures and to 
the growing concensus that literacy skills or academic language 
proficiency be included in assessment procedures. Nevertheless, 
immigration patterns have also contributed to these changes in 
both thfc size and demographic characteristic of the LEP 
population in the Unite Statea. 



Because of the changes in the characteristics of the LEP students 
population, flexibility in how language services are delivered is 
important. There is a need for alternative programs of services 
for LE^ students for a variety of reasons such as local 
resources, heterogeneity of language groups, and d<.»ography 
within a school district (e.g., pocket populations) Hot all of 
these reasons have to do with sound pedagogical p.acUce but they 
nevertheless contribute to whether a program is likely to ba 
implemented successfully «nd hence whether a student is likely to 
benefit from the program of services. 

The most significant implication has to do with attempts to 
estimate t*,e alze of the LEP student population by claiming that 
LEP students should be those most in need (i. the non-English 
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speaking) or must b« doaili*Ani in their native language. Efforts 
to produce smaller estimates based on these arguments circumvent 
the intent of Congvaa and the Bilingual Education Act since they 
essentially redefine the eligible lEP population as described 
under the lav. This position is based on the false assumption 
that the only services provided under the Bilingual Education Act 
and being implemented in the schools are those that use the 
student's native language. It therefore follows thai if students 
are <:{> be taught in their native language, then they should be 
dominant in that language. However, the majority of programs 
provided to LEP students, including those funded by federal 
bilingual education funds do not use the native language 
exclusively and more than half do not use it at all. Moreover, 
the students in these progratLs are non-English language 
background students who are not succeeding in mainstream 
classrooms as determined by local definitions. In other words 
the LEP students «re identified by local definitions which are 
consistent with the <lefinition provided for in the law. 

Thus, the current controversy and polarization over alternative 
methods is somewhat moot since in practice school districts 
already provide a variety of services. Schools do not differ 
with respect to the kinds of services they provide and this is 
true reg&rdless of the label given a program. That is* it Is not 
uncommon to find that bilingual prograr and immersion programs 
consist of the same services, use the same amounts of the native 
language, and serve the saae students (who have switched from one 
program ol' service to another). 



Evaluations of bilingual programs and alternative programs have 
revealed that while progrfl-m labels may vary greatiy, there seeaj 
to be little difference in the actual classroom application. 
Most schools (over 51%) provide services which do not u^ae the 
students' native language and an even highe»r percentage do not 
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have teachers thai apeak the atudenta' native lansuase 
(Oevelopaent Aasoclates, 1964). 



Moat evaluatlona of "bilingual education" have been evaluating 
resulta of programa that do not use the native lansuage, and yet, 
baaed on these resulta bilingual education continues to be 
criticized as ineffective. Therefore, one could conclude that 
the equivocal results regardinf program ef f ectiveneaa are due for 
the nost part to problems of how services are delivered. In 
abort, evaluations of bilingual and alternative programs provide 
the seme rejiults since in nrsctice there is resllj? no difference 
in the types of services students end up rec«iviAg. Moreover, It 

is ssfr to ssy thet sO-cs).led nstionsl evsl uetii^^ka of bilingual 
programs ss well ss some stste programc (e.g., Texaa Education 
Agency, 1985; Ulibarri & deAvila, 1986) are really evaluatlona of 
alternative programs. 

It is clesr thst slternstive programa already exist snd appear to 
he the majority that are offered for thoae students receiving 
serv^ftes. The srgument, if there is to be one, is thst bilingual 
programs have not been fully implemented and that it ia the 
aiternative programs thst have produced the current equivocal 
evaluation resulta. The current srgument to change legialation 
or to expand money for alternative programs ia simply uninformed 
snd bsaed on a miaunderstsnding of the field of bilingusl 
education. Alternative programa exist legslly under current 
legislation. More importantly, identification of LEP atutienta, 
and delivery of aervicea are already completely under local 
control. The discussion should therefore be on the quslity of 
services being provided snd other wsys to help locsl school 
districts, rsther then on legislative or policy issues thst sert'^j 
to cloud f"e issue snd ultimately prevent the educstion of LEP 
students. 
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Academic Achievement of Language Minority Children 
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The limited educational outcomes of children frum language minority 
backgrounds is a well documented fact-*see e.g. The Condition of 
Education. 1981 (National Center for Education Statistics, 1981). The 
Federal Bilingual Education Act (Title VII of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act of 1 965) provides support for transitional bilingual 
education programs promoting limited English proficient children's school 
achievement and children's rapid development of English skills. A major 
goal of Title VII programs is to transition children as quickly as possible 
into English-only instruction. At present, there is a great deal of 
controversy regarding the effectiveness of programs. The Department of 
Education has proposed new amendments to the Bilingual Education Act 
(Bennet, 1986) which would permit increased fundirtg of Title VII 
programs which would be of an inn. vative character and not require 
instruction in children's non-English native language. An important motive 
for the suggested changes is the belief ttnt exisdng bilingual programs 
have proven ineffective and that schooi <ji7(irict9 nesd greater flexibility 
In configuring education for limited.English protWent children gVen 
available resources and school priorities. 

In light of these concerns, I will discuss some research theory and 
findings which are relevant to improved educational practices for children 
who are presently targt* ird for bilingual education instruction. As will 
become evident, I judge i : v irrent research supports the use of 
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non-English Instruction with limited-English proficient children, and that 
innovative programs of instruction will t>e most effective only if 
non-English instruction is included and combined with English language 
instruction. 1 am supportive of the concept of innovative programs 
because research findings have begun to accumulate suggesting thac there 
are mayor improvements which we can make in designing classroom 
learning tasks, in maKing education relevant to children's experiences, in 
involving parents in stimulating children's leaming, and in the training of 
teachers. 

Why Learning Issues Become Obscured 

It is difffcuU for the public at large to understand the social 
complexity of bilingualism and cultural diversity extant within in our 
society. Data from the 1980 Census suggest that a non-English language is 
spoken at home by about 1 0 percent of the population (Macias & Spencer, 
1983). The high concentration of Hispanic, Asian, and other language 
minority populations in certain states, regions, and urban areas of the 
country has raised concern on the part of some citizens. An unwarranted 
fear has arisen that bilingual education might promote social and cultural 
instability, and further, that widespread, public use of non-English 
languages retards the cultural and social assimilation of non-Englis.^ 
background persons into an alleged "American mainstream.* Yet another 
fear, is that, somehow, bilingual educav^on might lead to replacement of 
English on a widespread social scale. 

I will not discuss some Americans* fear of cultural and social diversity 
here, but win instead concentrate on research addressing fear that English 
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may be replaced by non-English languages on a widespread scale. Veltman 
(1981), in a federally funded study of language variation and language 
change in the United States found no evidence to support the conclusion 
that bilingual education might be allied with the widespread replacement 
of English by non-English languages. VeJtnnan based his work on data 
stemming from the 1976 Survey on Income and Education (SIE). He 
CQftC^ud^ that increases in the Immigration rates of non-English 
background persons were responsible for increased use of non-English 
languages, but that English quickly became the preferred language of the 
offspring of Immigrants. Data indicated that by the third generation of 
offspring, English became the primary, if not sole language of descendants. 
Laosa (1975) came to a similar concJusion in his study of 
intergenerational language preferences of Cuban American, Mexican 
American, and Puerto Rican families. Social preference for use of 
non-English languages seetTis to be evident only in communities showing 
high rates of contact with recent non-English background immigrants; In 
these communities preference for use of the non-English language may be 
maintained over generations (Language Policy Task Force, 1980). Frequency 
of non-English use may also be high in communities where use of the 
non-English language historically preceded use of English-e.g. in 
Southwest border communities and In Southern Colorado and New Mexico 
(Ornstein-Galicia, 1981). 

Hernandez-Chavez (1978) has argued that It is unrealistic to expect 
th^t bilingual education programs could actually Induce historical 
ma;r.ienance of a non-English language in a community. He argued that 
even so-called "malntgnance" bilingual education programs could not lead 
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to such maintenance. Widespread maintenance cotild only result rf the 
non-English language were acceptable as a language ot everyday discourse 
in important social settings-a situation which is possible in only a few 
American communities. 

The positive social values ot bilingualism are not widely acknowledged 
by the American public. The ability of non-English background persons to 

maintain proficiency In the non-English language and also to have strong 
proficiency in English can itself promote intercommunication and 
cooperation between immigrant non-bnglish speakers and American 
monolinguals at large. While many non-English background persons wish to 
maintain and cultivate their cultural and ethnic heritage among 
themselves and their descendents, survey evkjence suggests that they 
strongly see the advantage of their children becoming fluent in English. 

Failure to accept existing diversity in the social, cultural, and 
linguistic characteristics of Americans impedes concem for the 
educational outcomes of children from non-English backgrounds. Rather 
than being concerned primarily with rriaximiztng children's educational 
progress, attention becomes siphoned-off into a concem fo.* protecting the 
stereotype of an American mainstream and in order to avoid the costs and 
planning needed for bilingual programs. The immediate solution is to 
require that limited English proficient children get by in monolingual 
English programs with minimal language servk:es. Attention is not 
focused on maximally stimulating children's intellectual development. 
Instead it tends to become focused on tracking children into remedial 
programs In the hopes that deficiencies in academic performance can be 
resolved by emphasis on basic skills taught via isolated drills and 
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worksheet exercises. This "submersion" strategy does not work and the 
public at large pays the costs in the long-run in ternis of unemployment 
rates and lost economic productivity. 

Educational Survey Trends 

Recent federally funded research on the National Assessment of 
Educational Progress (NAEP) and the High School and Beyond Longitudinal 
Survey (HS&B) has produced valuable information on factors associated 
with the failure of language minority students to progress in ordinary 
Classrooms at rates comparable to those for non-minority White students. 
The findings of this research point out a number of factors associated 
with differences between the school achievement of language minority and 
non-language minority students. A good deal of the educational 
achievement advantage of monolingual non-minority students over 
minority and language minority students is associated with a number of 
interrelated factors. These factors include: parental education -^jvel, 
length of family U.S. residence), family socioeconomic status, English 
language proficiency. non-English language proficiency, preference for use 
of a non-English language in the home, student aspirations, and 
charactctristics of school settings. - 

Understanding how various of the foregoing factors affect achievement 
is no eai^y task given that the factors are all interrelated in the rea! 
world. Fernandez & Nielsen (1986) provkle one of the clearest 
interpretations yet in the context of Hispanic high school students who 
participated in the first wave of m * iigh School and Beyond Longitudinal 
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Survey. The study produced evidence consistent with previous research 
(e.g. Jenks et. al. , 1972) indicating that parental education background and 
socioeconomic status were statistically significant predictors of 
educational aspirations and of achievement test scores regardless of the 
language status of students. The study also found some evidence that 
student family's length of U.S. residence could act as a negative predictor 
of students' aspirations and achievement. The most important finding of 
the study, however, concerned the impact of students' language 
characteristics on educational aspirations and school achievement 
measures after controlling for the influence of other predictor variables. 

Nielsen and Fernandez found that Hispanic students* self-ratings of 
proficiency in English were significant predictors of student's 
achievement test scores after controlling for the influence of other 
variables. Thisis, of course, is not surprising. In addition, however, they 

found two contrasting patterns with regard to the impact of Spanish on 
prediction of academic achievement Rrst, they found that students' 
self-ratings of proficiency in Spanish were statistically significant 
predictors of achievement test scores. Second, in contrast to this finding, 
they found that frequency of oral Spanish use acted as a negative predictor 
of achievement test scores after controlling for other variables. 

The finding that high proficiency in a -^on-English langv^'^Q has a 
positive impact on English language school achievement is consistent with 
research and theory suggesting that bilinguals are capable of transferring 
important language and thinking skills across similar tasks presented in 
two languages (Cummins. 1981 ; Hakuta & Diaz, in press). 
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The finding that frequent oral use of a non-English language is 
negatively associated with achievement is more subtle interpret. The 
finding may be naively misinterpreted to imply that speaking the 
non-English language itself causes poor school achievement because it 
impedes thinking skills. There is no empirical basis for this folk belief 
(Hakuta, 1986). Current research in sociolinguistics and ethnography of 
communication suggests a more likely interpretation founded on empirical 
research. Research by a number of investigators (see Durdn. 1985 for a 
review) Indic-tes that preference for oral use of the non-English language 
may be allied with limited knowledge of the conventions of English 
language oral interaction In the schools, and just as importantly, with 
teachers' limited familiaritv with children's communicative compete.ice In 
their native language. 

Research indicates that children need to develop skills in recogniing 
norms for interaction in the classroom and how teachers' and c^ildrens' 
use of language maps onto the conduct of teaching and learning activities. 
In order for communication to precede effectively both teachers and 
students must share the same repertoire of norms for he w to interact 
appropriately in the conduct of learning activities. Communication and 
learning may be inhibited in classrooms when teachers don'! allow 
students to exercise familiar communicative behaviors. Research 
irtdicates that one of the major benefits of bilingual education programs is 
that they promote children's development of academic interaction skills in 
their native language-skills which can then be transfored into English 
language classroom interaction as children's English skills develop. 
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Survey research on language minority students also suggests that 
students* aspirations for further schooling may be significantly related to 
^^shievement National Assessment of Educational Progress data for 
..7 'r84 indicated that language minority White and Hispanic students in 
4th. 8th. and 1 1 th grades were less likely to judge that they would 
complete high school than non language minority students (Baratz and 
DurSn. 1986). Other analyses of this data indicated a significant 
relationship between students* NAEP reading achievement test scores and 
their expectations for high school graduation after controlling for the 
influence of other variables such as students* ethnic and language minority 
status, parents* education level, materials in the home aiding education, 
and a variety of student behaviors related to school achievement. 

Results of this sort have important policy implications. They suggest 
that interventions promoting students* educational aspirations may have a 
positive impact on students* school achievement, though there is likely to 
be a circular relationship between educational aspirations and school 
achievement Interestingly, these findings are consistent with syntheses 
of research comparing educational achievement across different language 
minority subgroups. Ogbu and Matute-BianchI (1986), for example, 
concluded that the greater academi • > -.mi ^ <5f Asian immigrants to the 
U.S. relative to Hispanics {and Eiiaci: » ^an be explained in large part by the 
higher educational aspifFtions of Asians. 

The Ogbu and Matute-BianchI wori< is also valuable to cite because It 
suggests that the educational support system oi .he family is critical in 
the development of educational aspirations. Ogbu anc* Matute-&:;nchl 
theorize that many Hispanic (and Black) children are socialized to expect 
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that education will not pay-off as equitably tor them as tor non-minority 
children. Wnile they theorize that the sources of these socialization 
patterns lie in racial and social class discrimination against minority 
persons, they suggest that the perpetuation of lowered educational 
expectations can only be broken when minority group members themselves 
raise their expectations. It Is interesting to note that these latter views 
are not inherently inconsistent with calls by the current Federal 
Administration tor directing more bilingual education funds towards 
families involvement in the education of children. It would seem that the 
niajor policy controversy which could arise wou\6 be the extent to which 
' '^propriate Interventions would reflect the g^als and values of language 
ir.jiority families themselves versus goals imposed extemal to 
communities and families. For example, language minority families may 
espouse some maintenance of the non-English language by children as well 
as the leaming English as the primary language for schooling. These 
views may conflict with those of program policy makers who view 
extinction of non-English language . ieby cMldren as a necessary goal. 

Assessing the Impact of Bilingual Educa'/^on Programs 

Isolated evaludf/on studies of bllinQual programs have shown only 
occasional educational benefits to non-English background children 
receiving bilingual education. Further examination of individual research 
studies has shown them to be plagued often by shortcomings in research 
design and methodological limitations (Baker & de Kanter, 1981; Troike, 
1978). Recently, however, e major meta-analysis study by Willig (1985) 
which statistically controlled for the design characteristics of evaluation 
studies has provided clear evidence that bilingual education programs 
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have a modest, but noteworthy, positive impact on language minority 
children's achievement. 

Willig examined 23 studies that had been reviewed previously as part 
of a syntheses of bilingual evaluation studies by Baker and de Kanter 
(1981). Baker and de Kanter had found very litt'vi / v^^rice that bilingual 
programs had any impact on students' achievement. Willig's analyses of the 
same studies found that variations in the methodological characterstics of 
the studies tended to obscure evidence of bilingual children's improved 
achievement relative to control group chndren not receiving bilingual 
education. Using sophisticated statistical procedures, she was able to 
control for the methodological characteristics of studies in estimating 
ttie effect size of bilingual education and non-bilingual programs on 
children's school achievement Her findings favoring the impact of 
bilingual programs on children's learning are dramatic because nothing in 
her procedures induced favoritism for bilinguai program over non-bilingual 
programs. Her results could have shown that bilingual programs had less 
positive impact on achievement or no more impact on achievement than 
non-bilingual programs. This did not occur. Bilingual education programs 
were found to improve students' achievement more than comparison 
non-bilingual programs. She stated [ P 259.] "... that the average student in 
bilingual programs scored higher than 74% of the students in the 
traditional [monolinguaO programs when all test scores were aggregated." 
She further noted that more attention is needed for the potential impact of 
bilingual programs on achievement in school subjects such as social 
studies and in science areas rather than data on language arts classes. 
While data Is sparse, she suggested that bilingual programs may have a 
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positive impact on learning In subject matter areas not usually associated 
with intensive use of English. 

Evidence that bilingual education programs are effective and that 
federal and state investments in such programs has been effective has 
thus begun to emerge. It is fair to state, however, that we have just begun 

to understand how bilingual programs work to improve loaming and how 
the benefits of such programs and other programs might enhance the 
educational progress of language minority children. 



Implications for Congressional Action 

The foregoing discussion suggests the following policy implications for 
Congress: 

1 . Deemphasis of non-English language instruction as part of 
Title yil educational programs may hinder the educational 
progress of limited English proficient c nildren from some 
backgrounds. Hindrance of progress will be most evident for 
those children whose parents show low educational attainment 
and whose homes emphasize oral use of the non-English 
language. Trtle VII programs* reliance or, native language 
instruction provides a vrtal bridge between students' 
communicative competence skills in tne native language and 
th9 learning of communicative competence skills in English. 
Congress should not allow Title VII to be altered so as to 
reduce the responsibility of schools to provWe instruction in 
the language whteh children know best ProvkJing Instruction 
in the native language does not work against the intent of 
Title VII to develop children's English language skills so that 
they are capable of pursuing schooling In English cnly. 

2. Congress needs to continue its support of educational survey 
research investigating educational attainment and 
achievement pattems of linguistic niinority children. 
Research of this sort helps policy makers and educators in 
analysing long tarm trends In the education of linguistic 
minority children and the impact of such trends upon 
educational polk:y at large. 
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3. Congress should continuo its support of research on the impact 
of Title VII programs on children's achievement and 
educational outcomes. Evidence has emerged suggesting that 
bilingual programs can be effective r.nd continuec research is 
needed on discovering Vnose chai3Cteristics which ex;jinplify 
successful programs. 

4. The Department of Education's call for innovative research in 
the design of bilingual education programs and call for 
research on improving parents' participation in the schooling 
of children should supported-but not at the expense of 
eliminating instruction in children's native language. Local 
school district educators may erroroneously advocate the 
design of innovative programs eliminating instruction in the 
n&iivt) language based on convenience and this may servo to 
retard the educational development of many limited English 
proficient children. 
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EFFECTIVE TEACHERS FOR LANGUAGE MINORITY STUDENTS, NATIONAL NEEDS 



In 19B6 language minority students constituce a ninimucn 
of 2U% of the studei.r. population of the Uni'^ed States. 
In less than 5 yea: ., the student population of the 
the 2U largest cities in the country will be at least 
St)! minority. 

fifty percent (50X) of the Hispanic students nation- 
wide are not completing 12 years of schooling. The 
national drop-out rate for all students is esniaated 
at not less than 25Z. 

Los Angeles. Unified Sche * District xa losing some 
20,000 student5> each yra^ to attrition between the 10th 
and 12th grade. The expected loss in earnings for eacV 
class, in the year efter graduating is over $3U mil- 
lion (James Catterall, UCLA professor, Educational 
adninqtration and policy studies, 19B5). 

The greatest harm of the dropoats will be seen when 
those students, in turn, become parents (Luis A. 
Gonzales, Arizona State Senator, 1986). 

Los Angeles Unified School District hires 25U0 ins- 
tructors under emerfrrcy p-ovisions, in response 
to shortage of crede-.Ttialled teachers ( Los Angeles 
Times, Sept. 1985). 



Nat ional Need for Attention to Schools 

The above litany statements concerning our schools indi- 
cate that the country indeed has a problem. Ours is a nation 
with compulsory schooling, meaning that education for all its 
residents has been established by law. However, for a sizeable 
proportion of the population the requirement is not being met, 
and among those, persons of Hispanic background arc pcrti * larly 
vulnerable. The National Commission on Secondary Schooling for 

jispenics, in its recently publlr,hed report summarized its 

It:'' e?ti(, ation as follows: 

"The fundamental finding of Ihe National Commission on 
Seconday Schooling for Hispanlcs is that a rhocking prpcr- 
tion of this generation of Ejispanic young people is being 
wasted. Wasted because t'^eir educational needs are neither 
understood nor met, their high aspirations unrecognized, 
their promising potential stunted." 

— National Commission on Sc-conday School ina f cr Hi spanics » 



Furthermore, because the Hispanic group is growing, bct-It in 
numbers and ir. proportion to the total population, if schooling 
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conditions do not change in the inmediate future for that group 
the nation's problem will become even more critical. 

This paper focuses on teachers. With the purpose of 
assisting the discussion on how to improve schooling for the 
language minority student the following issues are addressed s 

(1) The relationship of teachers, schools and student retention. 

(2) The quality and numbers of teachers needed, given the current 
demographics and projected increased enrollments. (3) the types 
of training and support these educators require in order to 
optimally serve these particular students and therefore the na- 
tion. (4) Recruitwent and retention of etiective teachers. 
Policy recommendations will be summarized at the end of the 
paper . 



Teachers, Critical Element in Student Success oi Failure 
No one can argue '^hat teachers and students are not the key 
figures in any schooling situation. Indeed, we can go as far as 
to say that teachers have no meaning if they are not successfully 
teaching students. The research on school dropouts frequently 
discounts students* views for leaving school, rather, ti;e studies 
look tor indicators th't show characteristics of those students, 
such as socio-economic status, family batUg*o':jnd or personal 
characteristics (Wehlage and Rutter, 1986). However, while 
factors external to the school are attended^ or ignored, by other 
social agencies, educators can, in the meantime, seriously study 
those insights provided by the students and investigate the 
issues that are withirt th< domain of policy and practice. To 
ignore the views of the persons most effected may be interpreted 
as not being serious about the desire to remedy the sl»-tiation. 

When students nre asked why they ^ct* * c^T^ol c re comp- 
leting r*^e twelveth grade, a org the mt- ^ -quertt answers given 
are (a} that they did not have much su.cess there and (b) that 
they didn't get along well with their teachers. Table 1, frou 
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Hake Somethina Happen (National Corairission for Secondary Educa- 
tion ot Hispanics, 1985) shows the responses from the extensive 
study conducted by the National Cet')t.er for Educational Statistics 
in 1983 (3O,UU0 students). We note that the relationship between 
students and teachers in critical among reasons for leaving 
•chool. 

TABLE 1 



Reasons Reported by Hispanic 1960 Sophomore Dropouts 
for Leaving High School, by Sex. 



IfBtlonftl Hispanic 



ftrhool'Rclstcd 

rKprUed or suspended {3 

Hud poor grades 36 

School was not for me 3$ 

School ground loo dangerous 3 

Otin'l get into desired program a 

Couldn't get along with teachers Jit 

raoiilj-SlclBtcd 

Married or plan to 7 

Was pregnant N/A 

Had to support family 13 

PccfRcUfcd 

Friends were dropping out f 

Couldn't gel along with students j 

Health-Related 

Illness or diMtlllty 5 
Other 

Offered a Job and ehosc to work 27 

Wanted to enter Aillltary 7 

Moved toil far from achoot 2 

Waritc'J to travel 7 

Ail figure* |i«cn m pefcrnu(n. 

Siudciii roiiM report more than one rcuon. 

rvrttiitaln have hren rounded ofl to ncarert whole number. 



17 
34 
2S 
1 
7 
17 



10 
N/A 
17 



26 
4 

3 



PcBtalc 
National lUwpanle 



S 

30 
31 
2 
9 
10 



31 
8 



Jl 
1 
S 
7 



4 

32 
24 
3 
S 
12 



33 
2b 
II 



13 
I 

2 

U 



Spurcei National Connlssion for Secondary Education of Hiipanici, 
Make SoraethinR Happen, 1985 

Table 2, from from Wehlage and Kutter (1986), shows another 
analysis cf the data from the extensive study cited 9b;)ve. It 
displays the responses of students who were non-college bound 
gradur.es and thiise who left school. The table shows that the 
.<j.jrity of the students don*t evaluate very posif vely the 
schools in any of the three factors, («)teachers interest in 
s*^iidents. (b) ef f c^ctiveness in school discipline, or (c) fairness 
of school discipline. The students most unhaopy with the 
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school's relationship with the students, however, are those who 
dropped out. 

Table 2 



N!arginal SiudenU* Vicn^ of School (Percentage responsci foi itc i; 
uniple iiie for each group is indicated in par.tntlieses) 







Hispanics 


' Blacks 




Item 




(294.105) 


(245.100) 






Response 


N-CB DO- 


N-CB DO 






iUie teacher 


Poor 


10 


17 


M 


20 


t2 


2L 


tnir^-eu in 


Fair 


39 


39 


3)i 


30 


37 


39 


studenU 


Good 


36 


SI 


38 


V4 


40 


JO 




Excellent 


II 


7 


8 


II 


7 


7 




Don't know 


4 


6 


7 


15 


4 


4 


Raie cfTcc- 


Poor 


13 


21 


12 


ir 


n 


12 


trvrness of 


Fair 


42 


28 


40 




41 


38 


Khool di»- 


Good 


33 


34 


24 


i6 


35 


3: 


ctpline 


Excellent 


6 


14 


12 


6 


8 


u 




Don't know 


8 


6 


II 


IS 


5 


6 


Rate faimeu 


Poor 


19 


22 


22 


28 


21 


26 


ofichool 


Fair 


37 


27 


39 


31 


36 


38 


discipline 


Good 


29 


22 


25 


19 


33 


25 




Excellent 


6 


IC 


6 


5 


5 


5 




Don't know 


9 


8 


7 


17 


4 


6 



• N-CB — Non-College- Bound Graduates; DO DropciiU 



Source? Uehlage and Rutter, 1966 
It success in school eludes particular groups of studonts in 
gresiter number than it does other:«, it behooves policy makers as 
well as educators lo investigate why that may be so. It is a 
matter of recced that as a general rule, the schools with large 
numbers of language minorf.ty schools have lower level academic 
achievement than schools where Anglo students are in "the 
majority. Various reasons are advanced for t^'at condition. Many 
studies, as mentioned above, asmbe socio-a<^ Jiiomic status 
as tne mein reason loi poor academic achievrroent. They will also 
emphasize other factors external '■o the school such as poor 
attitude on the part of the students, parents with low 
educational background, or scrace reading material in the home 
(Valadez, 1984). Ho'wever, educators can also look to themselves 
and the school context to see if the school, to some extent, is 
creating some of the reasons for low achievement, and therefore 
helping to stimulate discipline problems or poor attitude. Edu- 
cators should ask themselves, "How easy is it for a stucent to 
succeed acadcwicjlly in a school'?' (i'Mne., 1986). 
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Obviously access is not sufficiant, quality education needs 
to be offered (rine, 1986, Goodlad, 19d4), A criticism that has 
been ained at schools is that thfv ir^ geered primarily for the 
'ZOX who may go on to college, A school may think of itself 
successful if it succeeds in eliminating from its rolls those 
students that may not be college bouru. indeed, one school in 
Los A..geles («0X+ Hispanic) report:^ that 692 of its graduates go 
OA to further ichoo'* .ng (Community Colleges, California State 

Universities or University of Calif '-^ .-'la , and out of state A-year 

Colleges). In this say j school SOX of the students that enroll 

as sophomores do not graduate (personal communication with school 

officials at particular ' ) . Likewise , a predominantly black 

and Puerto Rican high schoo In Kew York City was found to hnve 

t<OZ dropout rate, but most of those who did survive and obtained 

their ^gh school diploma were said to have gone on to college. 

(Fine, 1986) .College completion is not assured for all who enroll, 
however. 1 

In sum, many studies identify the characteristics of the 
non-achieving student who drops out. Research on this topic is 
so abundant that the children at risk of leaving before comp- 
leting high can be identified as early as fourth grade. However, 
rather than solely attending to the factors external to the 
schools, as important as they may be, this paper addresses the 
factors that are within control of the school. The information 
from the High School and Beyond study, as analysed by Wehlage and 
Rutter, as well as the (Commission on Secondary Schooling 
for Hispanics, shows that schools are no^ rsen very favorably by 
moot of its students. Even' those that i3on*t drop out are not 
very laudatory about their schools. However, we do have a school 
system, and there are individuals there **e;itr usted to perform the 
social mandate of educating all students.** (Wehlage and Rutter, 
1986; The public might assume these instructors are well pre- 
pared and well assisted to perform their contracf^d obligat^jns. 
If so, policy reforms s-^ggestad by Wehlage and Rutter snd bthera, 
and endorsed in this paper, can jnsist on (1) a stronger sense of 
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professional accountability anong educators towards all students 

(2) designing school work that will allow a greater number of 

students to achieve success and satisfaction, and (3) having schools 
encourage students to continue their schooling. 

Teachers, Quality and Quantity Needed 
The type of schools that would encourage success among all 
its students requires teachers with particular skills and talent 
Below are listed the well known skills required of good teachers 
cf English speaking students, and we also describe the additional 
charac ter isitcs required of effective teachers of language rainoritiy 
youngsters. Elsewhere in this book (Hakuta and Sncw) is coverage 
on research evidence of effectiveness of bilingual instruction 
for language minority students. We concentrate on teachers in 
this article. 

Given the trends towards greater numbers of ■ ■ -^e 
minority students in the nation's schools, the only *. -v'.'^^le 
position for teachers now in classrooms is to seek stron^ lid 
bilingual/mul ticuICural training. Likewise, teacher training 
institutions, need to provide the teocher-to-*be with tools for 
appropriately meeting these students* daucational needs. 

Additionally, many jstatesin the country have bilin- 
gual trachcr certification. It is important to note that bilin- 
gual teacher training is an added component to regular credential 
requirements. Therefore , a teacher with bilingual certification 
is trained and authorized to teach in classes where English is 
the sole medium of instruction. as well in classed that need 
special skills for teaching where mjre than one language is used. 

Certification requirements 

Every state in this country authorizes teaching 
certification upon completion of a Bachelor's degree and set 
amount of course work on teaching, including supervised field 
experiences (student teaching). In most states, credentialling 
departments allow the training for the bilingual component to be 
done concurrently with the lasic credential requirements. Thua, 
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-pen co.plet.on of the teacher preparation pr^.ra. a candidate 
reco„.ended to the staters crc.entlaln„g office. .ui be 
"thorl.ed with a basic credential for ele«eAtar, or secondary 
school teachi„«. ,,3 respective bilingual emphasis. Othe. 

states require t..t the basic cre^.ntial be completed before 
-dertaung .he training for the the bilingual endorsement. 

The content covered in the training is worth reviewing. 
The basic courses are (1) principles of educational psychology 
Which in., „e learning ..eory. „otivation. cognitive development 
and (.) ..inciples of curriculum and instruction. which cover 
t"" a- ■• ■ instr.c-.onal planning. and classroo- nanagenent 
tech.. .3. teacher training progra.s also include clinical 

co.r.e3 i. teaCl.g subject .atter. Additionally, in sc»e states 
fucuro teachers «.e also given instruction on worUng effectively 
wUh auxiUa.v p^aonnel in the classroo. and working with pa- 
-nts. wuh the bilingual teecher trainee. the foundations 
courses. as well as the a. plied assign.ents address t.,e learning 
needs of limited English students .nd language .inority students. 

^" .o»e .0 states in the country .ave so.e sort of bi- 

-«"al K.gi.a„.„ certification. Because 

r """"" — - class.oo„, 

staffed. legislation ha. ..o provided the school, wi.h 
to assure that thei. .eachers indeed have the competencies 
" --"^vice progra.s pro.de 

eachers with the theoretical and applied knowledge they would 

:::io: ^^^^"^ ^ ~' — - -ning 

o--,., ^^^^^^ ^^^^^^^^ ^^^^^^^^^^ ^^^^ 

""^^ — " ~ - states have p.ced.res to ass.-ss 
tXe te.. ,or those competencies and provide bilungual certifica- 

tion to those Who successfully pass the examinations 

"--er the teacher obtain, the .-aining at a university. or 
; "a.ination. .e fields of knowledge fe. bilingual 

r '^"^ — iency in th.. targ t 
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the particular group, and bilingual education 
The university training, as wrll as the assessment, 
guidelines provided by the state credential line 



Snroroary of Effectives Teachin g 
All teachers need strengtheninc on a basic comoonent of 
teach 1 ng. Sure ess ful teachino deoenH s heavily upon hrw well the 
teacher can apoly the follow in g cardinal rule in teachinc: 
Determine tjie clhara^c t£r i_s tixs of the students v.ou teach and plan 
you r i ns tr uc t i on ac co rd in g ^o t he se. It's the teacher's 
obligation to understand the students — the variation in their 
abilities, their strengths and weaknesses, and their stage of 
develoDment. Important student characteristics include... "kinds 
of individual differences, such as ase, sender, intelligence, 
prev-touft achievement, social class anc ethnic background...** 
(Gaoe and Berliner, 1984:04). 

The followino is a list of features from studies in 
effective teaching. The reader will see that language minority 
students require and should receive th« same high quality 
Inncruccion thut the majority child werits... 

1> Instruction is Buided by pre-Dlanneri s:urriculum. It sets 
Rodls and objeitives for language minority children as those 
desirable for malorlty children. 

2. Th ere are high exoectations for li^t'ident learning. There are 
high regards for students* abilities. There are high expec- 
tatlonr / hiRh standards for all children, regardless of 
ethnic bvvs> ground. 

3. Students e carefully oriented to lessons. Teachers helD 
students ;,et ready to learn, to keep objectives in mind and 
to maintain focus. Teachers help relate the new lesson to 
oreviO'iS .i»^owledgean<?j)rev7 - ms lessons. 



4, Instruct^vf* ■. rjeOLT ai^i "ccused. Teaching is presented in 
with the p r.T- he < i the student learn. There is an 
exnlana t ; jf jrat is i^clnk to be done, then th« teacher 
goes over the? steps to solve the problem while doing it, 
ver balizing the Drocess. Finally , the teacher revie ws what 
was done. 

In reading, reading skills are taught in order to r«ad, not 
to learn reading skills. Skill builders build skills, not 
love of reading. (Cazden, 1985). 

Homework is used f practice, not for lea rj^ng and figuring 
out how to do something for the first tim«. 



culture ot 
methodology, 
f ol lows the 
board . 
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3. The leai j^rocess is monitored closely. Moniti^ring is 

conduct ally and informally. Students are kept ac- 

count^^^ ^r academic work. There is uuick asserts- 

ment a. Monitoring is a? so for ass^fssinj^ haw 

well 3 JUS taught. 

0. When stu/- I't understand, ey are re-taught, {7hi:' 

sounds sjTtii. but many teacher vant to teach the book'— 
they dont wai.t to leave the book .. .' overed, as a conse- 
quence, the material may not be lrQr.)eri as wel/ as it should. 

7. Class time is used for learning. Hi'iimuA time is taken for 
settling down to work. Disrupt! riis for management are a- 
voi ded . 

ti. There are smooth, efficient classroom routines, which stu- 
dents know and, therefore, there is no need to wait for the 
teacher's instructions. There is se 1 f - mon i t or in g. Mate- 
rials and supplies are ready, or there is a system for the 
children to get them quietly and unobtrusively. (Language 
minority children usually arrive at school fully ccnpetent 
in sel f -ma na gemen t . At school improperly trained tr.schers 
frequently make these children feel incompetent). 

y. Instructional groups are formed to fit instructional need5. 
When introducing new concepts and skills, whole group ins- 
truction, actively led by the teacher, is preferable, if sll 
the children understand the language of the teacher. 

Smaller groups are formed ss needed to ensure thaC »1 1 
students learn thoroughly. Underplacemen t is tr> - avoided* 

Teachers review and adjust groups often, mo .udens 
when achievement levels chait^e. 

For some instruction, mixing achievement groipings is desirable. 
Children should not be "tracked," always in homogenous 
achievement groupings. 

Thsre are opportunities for 1 an gu ag e development . Each lesson 

ha s oral a c t i V i t ies in order that the students can develop 

listening £ »d speaking sk i 1 1 s related to the ac«demiccurriculum 

Ex tended responses are encouraged rather than stngle-word 

responses . 



lU. Standards for classroom behavior are explicit. 

Kules, procedu/*es and consequences are planned ahead. 
Standards sre consistent. Equitable discipline is applied 
to ai ^ «;tudents. Disciplinary action focuses on behavior not 
on the person. 

1 1 . Persor.al in terac tion bet ween teacher and students is 
positive. Teachers pay attention to the students as per- 
soi;£. keeping in mind that the students are learning alot 
more than the subject matter. In the classroom they are 
developing attitudes about themselves and about the world. 

12. Parents are considered *8 partners in the instructional 
pr og ram. Pa : 2 n t s a re sr ov id ed 'rf i t h various op t i >jx .-. £c« r 
getting involved with the ochool. The re is a positive 
relationship between hoik^ and achool . 

(This is a partial list of etct^tive practices, readers are 
directed to the following sources: No^th West Laboratory, n.d; 
Council on Basic Education; California Assembly Office of Re- 
search, 1985; Lily Wong Fillmore, 1985). 
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Extensive research has been completed that can guide standards 
for teachers of language minority students. The above list 
coapleroents the Basic Principles for the Education o£ LanguaRe 
Ml nor i t v St ud en ts (California State Department of Education, 
19a2). The principles, which follow, are syntheses of the re- 
search specifically rn teaching and learning of children who 
come from homes where other than English may be spoken. Text is 
quoted from the above document. 

Prisclple 0»es For biliae»al st»deots the degree to which 
proficieocies in both LI oad L2 are developed is 

positively associated with ac^dcwic achleveaent 

"This principle implies that, if the academic goals of 
educational programs for language minority students are to be 
met, proficient bilingualism must be achieved. Some may argue 
that minority language development should be the responsibility 
of the home and not the school and that partial bilingualism 
(i.e., full English proficiency with perhaps c on ve r s/ * to na 1 
skills in t^e heme language) is more appropriate public policy. 
However it seems apparent that, for the overheXming majority of 
language minority students in the United States, the result of 
such policy is limited bilingualism and eduational failure.'^ 
(p. 7) 

Friociple two: Laogoagc profideivcy is the ability to ase 
IaasM«ge for both acadenic pvirposes aad basic 
ccsnounlcation tasks. 

"Pri nciples one and t rfo suggest that, to meet he establisheu 

gosls ot the educational r'''o&''&''it educators must aid language 

minority pupils to develop both communicative and acadenic 

language skills in English and in their primary l&n^ua^e.*' (p.V) 

The question of whether the education of language minority 

students would tf>kr twice "-s long if they have to receive 

instruction in both languages is answered by the next principle. 
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Priaciple three: For laagaage aiBOritj students the deTelopaeat 
of the prinarj laagaage skills necessarj to cooplete 
academic tasks roras the basis for siailar proficiency i« 



This principle is based on the theory of the coranjon under- 
lying proficiency which shows that skills and concepts and skills 
learned in one language can be evidenced in the second. There- 
fore instruction can more efficiently be provided to a student 
through his/her strongest language. (Studies show a direct rela- 
tionship between bilinguals academic skills in the primary lan- 
guage and those the second language. The strong readers in lan- 
guage A will also become strong readers in language B. Conver- 
sely, students who are poor readers in their first language will 
be poor readers in the second. Evidence is also provided by the 
studies comparing the age of crrival and the rate of acquisition 
of second language skills. Older students are more efficient 
learners of a language, in cognitively demanding skills, than the 
younger learners. A third type of evidence of the underlying 
proficiency theory comes from the higher measures of English 
acquired by children receiving less instruction in English than 
their control group. This finding suggests the "development of 
the common underlying proficiency through the vehicle of the 
primary language." (p 11). 

Principle Povr: Acqaisitioa of basic coiuianicatiTe conpetencj 
im a secoad language is a faaction of conprehensible 
secoad laagaage iapot and a snpportive affective environnent. 

This principle gives guidance to the way second language 

learning and acquisition may be promoted in the classroom. 

Priaciple Five: The perceived status of stadeats affects the 
iateractioBS betweea teaches aad stadeats aad aaoag the 
sitndents thenselTes. In turn, stnaeat oatxxams are affected. 

This principle addresses the notion that a possible 

explanation for the lower academic achievement of some groups 

than others may be based on the fact that they are treated 

differently by teachers and others. Drawing on the extensive 

research on the teacher expectation, and current research 

conducted in multi-ethnic group classrooms, this principle 
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points out the importance of a supportive environment and high 
expectations, as indicated in the list from the effective 
teaching characteristics, above. 

How Many Wei 1 Trained Teachers are Needed in the Country ? 

The above section serves to show that the education field 
definitely has the knowledge for putting together an educational 
package that can be effective for language minority children. 
We shall now explore the* teacher supply and need we have before 
us. 

If we look only a'.: California, a state that typifies the 
growing national concern for adequate teachers in the 
classrooms, we find projections for 110,000 new teachers will be 
needed between 1986 and 1991. The student population is 
expected to increase by 500,000 to 600,000, primarily in the 
elementary grades, during the next 5 years (Honig, 1985). 
This state projects a substantial part of the growth will be 
from recent immigrants from Latin America and Asia. A recent 
study., known as the Commons' Report, titled. Who Will Teach Our 
C h 1 1 d r e n ? found that California, "... hone of one in ten 
Americans, now absorbs more than a quarter of the legal 
immigrants to the United States.*' (California Commission on the 

Teaching Profession, 1985, 10) 

Table3^shows the numbers of teachers in the system in 
California now. We also know that Los Angeles, where the 
Hispanic student population is 53Z (Los Angeles Unified School 
District has a total minority populatio of 81.32), has only lOZ. 
of its teachers from that' ethnic group. 

TableA^ indicates that Los Angeles is not the only city 
with large numbers of Hispanics and low numbers of teachers from 
that group. 
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T&ble 3 



Totals 6nd Percentages for Teachers of California Public 



Schools by Race Comparing 1967, 1977, 1979, 1965 



Classroom Teachers 


Anglo 


Black 


Hispanic 


Total 


1967 Totals 

(Percent) 


163,523 
(90.9) 


8,137 
(4.5) 


4,169 
(2.3) 


179,852 
(100) 


1977 Totals 
(Percent) 


146,195 
(85.6) 


9,645 
(5.6) 


8,227 
(4.8) 


17Oi709 
(10,0) 


1979 Totals 

(Percent) 


139,813 
(64.0) 


10,367 
(6.2) 


9,205 
(5.5) 


166,440 

(100) 


1985 Totals* 
(Percent) 


152,122 
(82.2) 


11,840 
(6.4) 


11,929 
(6.4) 


185,022 
(100) 



This table was adapted from Foote, et. al., 1978, Table 15, page 35 and The 
California State Departnent of Education, 1979. (Figures in parentheses 
£re percentages.) 1985 Data taken from CBCDS data base. 



Taken from Richards, Emoloyinpnt A^fnrm or Pupn Control?: D^«;*n^r»9Jit<ftn . 

Bilingual ism and Hiap^nig Staffing in the California Public Schools ^ IFG, 
April 1982, p. 7.. 
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Table /| 

Representation of Hispanics among Teachers 
for selected metropolitan areas: 1970 & 1980 




Metro poliUQ 
Am 



Aaahdff 



Dallas-FoitWdith 



32.7 



QPuo 



Kottttoo 



Xjos Aatdei-Loef B«acb 



g 1970 □ I9S0 




]Uirenidc*S4a Bcnxvdiao 



6J 



46.6 



S«aDkfo 
Saa RiDCuco-OalctBd 



9.1 



6J 



5.9 



5.2 



33 



6.0 



-I 1 



10 20 30 40 50 60 

PM'cent of all leachers 



Source: Hispanics !n fmmcf<J a Sourcesook 
THE TOMAS RIVEFjV CENTER , 1985 • 

A National tmttitutt for Pn/icy Studies 



The bilingual teacher shortage, of course, is nested in the 
general teacher shortage prepared to teach i.i today's classrooms 
that have diversified language and nulti-cultural student >^odies 
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The precise number of bilingual teachers needed in the 
country is difficult to ascertain. Studies published in 1981. 
estimated the need between 35.UU0 and 70.U00. We know the 
deiaand has only increased. We can gain an appreciation for the 
size of this shortage by lookins? at this teacher demand and 
supply in particul^ar states. In 19«6. California., with a limited 
English student population of 525.000. had 550U teachers of 
bilingual waivers (incomplete certificates of bilingual 
coinpetence. Commission on Teacher Cr ed en ti a Hi ng . 1 986). The 
Texas Education Agency reports having authorized 612 emergency 
bilingual certificates in 1982-83. the number of openings expec- 
ted in 199U-91. is estimated between 1.45U and 1.590 (Texas 
Education Agency. 1984;44). Other sources show Houston recrui- 
ting 700 bilingual teachers for 1986-87. Arizona reports having 
had 3UU certified bilingual teachers in 1983. when the limited 
English student population was 90.U00. By the year 2000. only 
GUU will b.- have received bilingual credentials at the current 
rate of college recruitment and training. However, with the 
projected ratio of 1 teacher for every 22 students. Arizona will 
need 6.490 bilingual teacher:; by the year 2U00. when their li- 
Dited English student population is expected to reach 141,000 
(Arirona State Senator Gonzalez. 1986). 

The current ways of d r a w in g college students into the 
teaching field are obviously inadequate. The logical place to 
look for -additional teachers among the population that is providing 
the largest increase in students. However. for the Hispanics. 
the current conditions of the educational system are simply not 
providing a pool with sufficient numbers. The dropout rate. as 
indicated above. is a shameful 50X. Those that do enter college 
are assaulted by attrition rates there. Finally. Hispanics that 
do graduate from college have many options. Moreover. recent 
national trends are creating new barriers for minorities 
Interested in teaching — the certification tests. 
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Teacher certification tests are now required in some 30 
states.. These paper and pencil tests need to be passed before 
permits to teach are authorized. In some states, universities 
will not permit students to enroll in their teacher training 
courses without first passing these exams. This article will not 
dwell on the debate on teacher tests, but provide the result*; of 
one such test, that of the CBEST (California Basic Educaton 
Skills Test) Table 5 , to indicate that such tests can 

discourage nany minority students from considering a teaching 
career. 



Table 5 



CBEST Pass Rates 


by Race 


(N-23,023) 




Whites 


76Z 


American Indians 


IIX 


Asian Americans 


53Z 


Hispanics 


40Z 


Mexican Americans 


36Z 


Blacks 


25Z 



Soruce: Policy Analysis for California Education (PACE), 

Conditions of Education in California, April 1984. 

Nevertheless, schools have the students there, whether there 
are appropriately trained and certified teachers available or not 
The energency credential is the response of the districts. In an 
effort to improve the acknowledged problems of lack of effective 
teachers some states have passed legislation for mentor teachers. 
Others have conbir.-d nentor teachers with authorization for 
hiring teachers with no previous teacher educaton and having the 
districts provide that training on the job. Under such 
legislation (SB dl3. 19tJ3) . Los Angeles hired iSOO instructors i 
the fall of ]?B5. New York City followed a similar practice. 
Informal reports of this massive force is that they were placed 
in the ha rd- 1 o- st af f schools, the minority impacted areas, and 
that they may not ba the panacea desired. Where the instructor 
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is placed in a classroorc with non-English speoking youngsters, a 
bilingual aide is provided. This is also the policy for staffing 
classrooms with teachers on waiver certificates. A teacher aide 
may have some college education, but most of the tine only has a 
high school education, the level of pay being around >6.00/hr for 
a 3-hr, or 6-hr job. Therefore, the level of teaching available 
to those children cannot be expected to equal that provi^ded by a 
trained teacher. 

It is important to understand the depth of (The problem 
created by insufficient numbers of teachers with appropriate 
training. I» Los Angeles it is possible for a liaited Easllsh 
speskiS'S cbild to fio to school for the six yeers of elenestary 
school asd aever be taagbt by a folly credential led teacher. 

Kecrnitnent and Training of Effective Teachers 

By all indications the country is in dire need of effective 
teachers and they are needed In large numbers. Of particular 
urgency is to attract mo.^e bil&irguals into the teaching field. 
As a country we have to do better than provide minority children 
with less than fully qualified instructors. If the United States 
is to avoid becoming a two-tier society we need to acknowledge 
that the inner city and the rural areas of this country require 
expectional teachers. These are the settings that have the 
lowest academic achievement rates and the highest dropout 
percentages. The rural areas have generally lower salaries for 
teachers than the urban areas. The inner city schools have the 
largest number of provisional teachers, the highest teacher ab- 
senteeism, the largest number of limited English students. 

Standards in Teaching 

In times of teacher shortages, standards are lowered. 
(California Commission on the Teaching Profession, 1985;37). 
Hany unqualified people get teaching Jobs and get tenure. Cur* 
rently there are many thousands of emergency teachers in the 
classrooms across the nation. The public has an obllgatiOA to 
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see that thoso craor^vcncv teachers get adequate training. Stan- 
dards ou;^ht to be dr^^wn crom the efiectlve teachers research and 
from the principles for the education of language minority stu- 
dents (referred to in this article). Ail teachers should adhere 
to these standards. 

It may appear quixotic to want !iigher standard's for teachers 
when the profession does not even attract Che numbers needed. 

Howevr.r, it' is urgent thai the nation understand the relationship 
between the education of the students in schools now, and in the 
foreseeable future and its own well being. An example can be 
shown in terms of personal e c o no m i c s C h e aging population and 
its demand on the education of the young. In che year 2000, for 
every two workers, one will be on retirement. Fifteen years ago, 
the ratio was 15 workers per each retiree. Supporting larger 
numbers of senior citizens requires still greater productivity 
gains, gains which are necessary throughout the entire popula- 
tion. (California Commission on the Teaching Profession, 1985; 
II. Many students in Kindergarten in 1986 will be entering the 
work force In the year 2 000, or maybe they will have already be 
.employed in some way or perhaps they will be unemployable. The 
19ti6 Kindergarten class of California is 50Z language minority. 
In the same way many other inter-relationships can be shown. We 
must all understand that the quality of life of one group is directly 
related to that of the others in this country. 

A Necessary Na t ional Campai gn 

A national campaign is needed to address the critical role 
played by the classroom teacher. Education reforms are appearing 
all over whe country and the public's attention is on the 
schools. But the public seems to think the problem is only of 
the schools or of the Hispanics or of the newest immigrants. The 
general public appears to think it's only a px ^blem of learning 
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English. However, education research has shown us that the prob- 
lem is bigger and more complex than that. Most of the Hispanics 
that don't finish school speak English as their dominant lan- 
guage, if they speak Spanish at all. The single „ost important 
problem is probably inappropriate early education, when Spanish 
was their primary language and initial instruction in Spanish 
would have given them a fair start in school. (Other articles in 
this volume discuss the pedagogical basis for first language 
education). The campaign to improve the schools must pull every 
resident of this country into personal involvement in these 
iss ues . 

In the United States it appears that teaching has to become 
a status profession before it can attract positive attention by 
young people selecting a career. Cl.no.roo.. heroic. locratlTe. 
ch.lle.gi.g. a.tiaf,i.g are terms that come to mind with estab- 
lished status professions. Perhaps the campaign's public rela- 
tions effort can use these terms to appeal to the pool being 
recruited. The campaign also would use these terms to address 
teachers and teaching as found at the present time. Immediately 
we see that the l.cre component needs to be improved. Moreover, 
if teachers are helped to do a good job. if they are provided 
with better training and support (including the public's), and 
given smaller sized classes with higher aspiration curriculum and 
With higher pay. then the harried, frustrated, underpaid. image«)w 
frequently held would be eliminated. Teaching would then ,.ore 
likely be consi'-red as a possible career. 

The i-ec, uitn>ent has to reach the students from the 
linguistic m:;,ority populations. The brightest of these students 
reaching the universities are being courted by many profusions. 
Those with bilingual skills are invaluable to the business world, 
in medicine, in law. in the communications media, etc. Therefore, 
teaching as a career has to be promoted as early as elementary 
school. The public schools themselves should be asked to contri- 
bute ideas and participate in increasing the potential teacher 
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pool. For instance, children who have gained the Laste of 
teaching through student-tutor roles might be encouraged to con- 
sider teaching as a career. 

An additional source for teachers is among adults alrsady in 
the work force. Many people are in jobs that pay well, but ar^ 
not providing personal satisfaction. Ah appeal should be made to 
these individuals. However, in order to s ur ss f u 1 1 y acoroplish 
raiding other professions teachers* salaries have Vo be 
competive. Additionally, potential teachers need to be very carefully 
trained before authorizing them sole responsibility for the 
instructional program of a classroom. 

Finally, the teachers already in the school system who are 
considered highly effective with non-minority students should be 
encouraged to obtain the skills needed to work with language 
minority students. These teachers are usually personally secure 
individuals who don*t feel threatened by the need to learn new 
skills. They see themselves an professionals who should be 
updating their knowledge and techniques. Having them involved 

with the education of language minority children would would 
offer a boost to these educators* own professional development. 
In turn, their participation would augment the number of effec- 
tive teachers ir the schools where many unprepared teaching 
personnel is now employed. Furthermore, the public, through these 
teachers' eyes, would be more likely to lean of the challenges 
and satisfactions of working these these students. 

In sum, the campaign is to improve the schools in all its 
dinensions, to improve the quality of teaching to a level that 
every school in the nation can be considered an appropriately 
American center of learning, where the quality of education 
desirable for the children of the nation's leaders is accesible 
to the children of all its citizens. 
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Policy B«coB««ndatioas 

- The numerous studies that have been conducted on what's wrong 
with American education should now cowe together with what ve do 
know about the teaching and learning of language minority 
students. The Department of Education should offer guidance 
to states for bridging those two fields of research. 

- The public should be made aware that it in its own interest 
that the language minority students get quality education. 
The drop-out and low academic achievement problem should be seen 
as a national disease. Schools that suffer the greatest inci- 
dence should be staffed only by well trained teachers and they 
should be given society's attention. Teachers who are apathetic 
and those who do not hold high expectations of minority students 
should be considered an internal enemy to the national interest. 

-Increasing the number of effective teachers should receive 
national media assistance. R t: c r u i t me n t should appeal 
particularly to bilingual individuals and others from ethnic 
minority backgrounds. Particular inticements, paid schooling, 
awards, etc. should be given to those who enroll in university 
programs preparing to work in bilingual education or for teaching 
children with non-standard English. 

-In accordance to the importance of the teacher in the American 
society, teachers' salaries should be competive to those cf other 
professions. 

-Standards in teaching should include knowledge and professional 
competence in the following areas of educational concern to all 
children in general, but critical for language minority children: 
Language acquisition, individual differences, multicultural 
education, assessment of language development and assessment of 
acadeiric achievement. Teacher training institutions should 
incor. orate this knowledge and performance of these areas into 
their training program. 
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-In districts with teacher shortages, the low achievement schools 
should receive the bulk of the district's support in terms of 
t±B best qualified instructional personnel, operating budget, mate- 
rials and support staff. 

-The universities should be asked to participate in the national 
campaign to enhance schooling. Their contribution should be 
beyond acting as consultants. Academic departments should 
grant special awards for professors who will devote part of their 
time to working iii the schools. The reward system for promotion 
in university settings should provide special recognition for work in 
schools. Participation of this sort should not be limited to 
scholars in education departments. 

-The public should be asked to participate in the campaign 
directly. As with the university professors, representatives 
from industry can be incorporated into the instructional staff of 
schools in team teaching arrangements. 

-Parents should be incorporated more directly into tne. 
educational structure of schools. Their presence will be a boon 
to schooling in limitless ways. One example of the benefits is 
that parents' participation, as with that of industry and acade- 
mia, will regenerate the teachers who often feel alone with a 
little understood world, that of the American public classrooflJ. 

-Bilingual education should be seen as a pedagogical approach- 
It must be understood as the appropriate introduction to formal 
schooling for tljose students who come to the school door with 
lianited English language skills. (This approach will permit a 
solid bridge to English instruction. First language skills: 
wiUaugjnent the child^amitv to profit from school while learning 
English- School will not begin as a frustrating, traumatic, 
place where he/she receives instruction in an unknown language- 
Bilingual education does not retard the learning of English.) 
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Congress should continue supporting Bilingual Education. 

Special effort should be given to teacher training. Standards 

in the teaching of language minority students should be enforced. 
Of particular concern is the effective implementation of bilingual 
education methodology with limited English s^ieaking students. 

'bilingual education should become widely available for 
English speaking students. For this youngsters it would be an 
enhancement of the schooling now offered. For many students it 
would be a bocst to their potential capabilities. 

Coowledge will forever sovem ignorance; 
and a people who aean to be their own 
governors oBost arm theraselves witb the 
power which knowledge gives. 

—Janes Madison* 1751—1836 

Letter of August 4, 1982, to Lieutenant 
Governor Barry of Kentucky 

(cited in U-S. Department of Education, 
What Works, Research about Teaching and Learn ing , 1986) 
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PARENTAL INVOLVEMENT IN BILINGUAL EDUCATION 

Dr. Pepe Barron 
El Congreso Nacional de Asuntos Colegiales 

"Our children come first. Excellence in Education 
must begin in our homes and neighborhood schools. 
It is the responsibility of every parent and 
teacher and the right of every parent and teacher 
and the right of every student. It is time to put 
the parents back in charge". President Reagan, in 
his State of the Union Address, 1984. 



To titiderstmid pnrcnta! involvement in the tducotionnl process in the 
United States, we miiRt explore how it came about. 

In 1924 the Supreme Court ruled thot parents hove the direct right to 
direct the education of their children, (llie Right of Parents, 1977^76) 

In 1965 ( twenty years ago) the study. "The Invisible Minority", (NEA 
Publication 1966) found that more than half of the llij;panic population 14 years 
of age and older had not gone beyond the eighth grade and only AS% to 52% had 
completed one or more years of high school. (The Invisihle Minority, 19CC, pp 
6-7). 

Ilerschel T. Manuel in his book Spanish Speaking Children of the Soutliwest ; 
Tlieir Education and the Public Welfare , reports that 48.5% of the males and 
52% of the females of the total Spanish stirnamcd population completed high 
school. t)r. Manuel reveals that Spanish surnamrd parents were almost non 
existent In PTA organizations. 

Equally Qppallin{^, In 1974 (9 years later), the U. S. Cbm mission on Civil 
Rights found that 40% of all students in the Soutliwest would fall to graduate 
from high school. ( "Toward Quality Education for M ex Iran Americans; A 
report of the U. S. Commission on Civil Rights", cl974, p. C9). 
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Ten ycnrs Inter, 0984-85), lli3 Nolionnl roniniis5ion on Secondary Schooling 
for llispnnics in a publication, "Mnkc Sometliing llnppcn: llispniiics and Urbnn 
Sctiool Rcrorm", found that 40% of nil llij:panic students who lenvc school, 
do 5o before renching the lUtli grndc nn.l thnt 4G% of Mcxienn Aniericnn and 
Puerto nican students wlio enter high school, never finish. 

It is therefore no wontler that approximately 7C9f. of llisponie pnrents 
with children presently enrolled in the cdiieations systems throughout the 
country, never finished high school. In nddition to the large increase in the 

number of single families, i.e. 55% of Puerto nican children live in single-parent, 

headed households. These parents are for the most part, young and low 
income persons with little knowledge of the English language and they are unedu- 
cated. A large percentage of these parents are not U. S. born. These individuals 
have no knowledge of that educational system - a system not aWe to serve them 
or meet their needs - the consequence hence, is that these parents have great 
difficulty in guiding their chHdrcn in their selection of schools and academic 
choices in general. 

No adult is truly civilized unless she or he is acquainted with the civilization 
of which they are members. The schools of 100 years ago are no longer adequately 
providing even this most basic and minimum of instruction. Our educational 
system fails even to prepare Individuals to actively participate In common daily 
activities because it Is common knowledge that there are 23 million adults who are 
functionally Illiterate. In addition, 13% of all 17 year olds in the United Slates are 
functionally illiterate and illiteracy among minority youth runs as higl. as 40%. (The 
Nation at Risk), U. S. Government Printing Office, cl983. 

In 1981, the U. S. Department of Education funded a study to research the 
level of parental Involvement In federal programs. The result was a series of publi- 
cations. The following are from that series: "Parents and Federal Education 
Programs" Vol. I, Title VII and "The Nature, Course, and Consequences of 
Parental Involvement" Vol. IV, Title Vll which vas conducted by Systems Development 
Corporation under contract # HEW 300 78 0437. 

The findings of the report depict an educational system which for the most 
part ignores parents in the educational delivery to their children. In fact, because 
of prevalent practices, a number of administrators, teachers, and board members 
have an attitude that declsons should be made by professionals only and that 
parents should only play a peripheral role. 



Tjie study carried out by Systems Development Corporation (SDC) examined 
federal prograrrs; ESEA Title 1, IvSEA Title Vll, Emergency School Aid Act 
Follow Through. The study address three objectives in the nforcmentioned 
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• Tlic MBturc of pfircnlnl involvement, nnd iypcs nnd level cf pRrtieipntlon 

• llie fnetcrs ilmt rneilitRted or inhiliiled pnrenlnl involvemenl nnd. 

• Conscqnenees of pnrentnl involvement end field observoticns. 

Some of the findinRs nrc the following: 

• MfindPted projeet odvisory pronps were tlie only vehicle by wliioh 
pnrents were involved in projeet deeision mnklnc. 

• Seventeen ndvisory groups hu<l nmjor involvement in projeet oecision 
mpV:tng; twenty two had token involvement nnd seventeen had no 
involvement at all. 

Coiitrihuting fnetors: 

• The existenee of o mnndiite in federnl lepi.dntion or regulations 

• Parents taking on n leadership role 

Itihiltiting foetors: 

• ln)preeise and ambiguous federal regulations for advisory groups 

• Parent training that was limited to deseription of a progran) 

• Parental involvement in instriK'tioii 

Field Observations: 

• Very few projects sponsored efforts at obtaining parent instructional volunteers 

• Systematic home tutoring irore 

• Parents who served as classroom aides or volunteers usually played an 
important instructional role 

Contributing factors: 

• Home tutoring succeeded because of supportive staff 

• Informal hiring methods led to many parents getting those positions 

Jtihibiting factors: 

• A lack of attention to a parental role In instruction in federal regulations 

• District policies to allow aides to maintain their positions 
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Parent Education tis Parental Involvcrcnt 
Field observations: 

• Relative!.}' few parents participated in parent cduention offerings 

• Parents veldonj were active in pinnniiig parent education 

Contributing factors: 

• A belieC on the part of project personnel that parents needed 
assistarx^e in getting along in society 

• Pofeiit education was a useful mechnnism for drawing parents into 
tlu! project and its other activities 

Inhibiting factors: 

. Tl.e a;.sencc of o n.andnle in fcdcrol rrgi,lalicns for porcnl education 
programs 

. Project parent educalion offerings often redundant witl, offerings in 
other organizations 

Parent Involvement in School Support 

. Few projects had forn.nl f;ehool si.pf>ort progrnn:s 
Contributing fnctors: 

. The ad-hoc involvement was the initiative taken by individual parents 
Inhibiting factors; 

• The absence of a regulatory mjjndate 

. The lack of attention to this facet of the program 

Parentiil lnvolvcn^cnt imd llontc/School Itclntjons 

Field Obscrvntions: 

. Opportunities for parents and staff members to interact on a facc-lo-faee 
basis were uncommon 
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Con trihu ting fnctors; 

• Project personnel felt it was in^portonl to keep pnrrntF informed 
Inhihiting fnetors: 

• Stnff rucrnhers disintcrost in fppd-bnek from pnrrnts 

• Absenee of n nmncUite in frciernl regnlntions 

Consoquenees of Parental Involvement Aetivities 

• Very few cases of olterotions in a district or sehool operating procedures 
that could be traced to parental input 

• Participating parents bec/ame more comfortable in the school 6nc 
better able to deal with professionals and with the workings of the 
educational system. 

• Offered their services more frequently 

The most significant conclusions of this study relative to parental involvement 
are the following: 

The better projects had more parental involvement, projects that offered 
well planned services for students were well organized and were most 
efficiently run thus, these were the projects which had the highest levels 
of parental participation. 



Parents and Federal Education Programs 
Volume 4: Title VII 

Under the sponsorship of the U. S. Department of Education. Systems Develop - 
mentCorporation(SDC)conductedai=ulti-stage study of parental involvement to provide 
detailed informationon the causes and consequences of parental involvement Mctivities 
in ]3 school districts in the nation conducting Title VII projects. 

This report promulgates the findings of the study. It covers five areas in 
considerable detail. 

The five areas are; Governance. Instruction, Parent Education, School 
Support and Community School Relations. • 

• The major findings in the specific areas follows. . 
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Porcntfl] Involven^ent in Project GovcrnHUce 

• The data revealed three distinet patterns of Community Advisory 
Committee (CAC) involventent in governunee: ( 1 ) no involvement ( 2 ) 
token involvement end ( 3 ) advise/deeide involvement 

• No training was offered in governanee skills in order to assist parents 
in this area. The learning in the deeision making proeess was plaeed 
entirely on the parents. 

Ttie report poes on to say that federal legislation and regulations ore not pretise 
eoneerning the role of parents, that SEA's have not developed guidelines for parental 
involvement, they found no systematic: n etliod of monitoring projeets or providing 
teehnieal assistance and that little training wtis provided for CAC's to develop skills 
in group process and leadership. 

Parental Involvement in Title VII Instructional Proeess 

• Title VII projeets did not make a special effort to involve parents as paid 
instructional aides. , 

. • Very few Title VII projects had initiated systenjatic components of parental 
participation as instructional volunteers, thus the opportunity was very, 



It is evident from these reports that projects did not emphasize the recruitment 
of parents or any tangible assistance in any of the areas outlined by the studies. It 
is important to note however, that wherever staff created a specific place for parental 
involvement, the parents responded positively. 

Educators have not accepted the challenge in bilingual education to involve the 
broader comn»unity by actively including bilingual parents in policy-making processes. 
They ren.ain unwilling to accept the validity of parents contributions lo the educational 
system* thereby depriving students and parents of the learning benefits fi-om well 
planned community-based activities. 

Schcol personnel out of necessity, must use bilingual parents as teacher aides 
to fill luiru-prufc'SbioiiMl i>usitiuiiy. Tlic inrk of U(te(|iiute (ruining fur pnrents who 
most often are the parents of the bilingual raidents, merely reflects negative 
attitudes of school personnel towards involving parents in their cdticational delivery. 

On behalf of all those parents who are willing and able to be part of making 
this a better country, we are offering the following recommendations: 

• That b natronal parent training resource center be established with 
responsibility to teach the following competendes: 



limited. 
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1. Knowlcd(;C ubo'.it the philosophy of bilihc*ttal editcution. This will include 
knov^lcdgc of tho whut, why, uiul how of bilingual pro^TaniS: the vurioiii. 
roles purcnts c. huvc; Ihc chjiniclcrislics of cliildren involved; and 
knowledge of Ihc rules, regtilulions, und u»«idelincs ihal govern bilingual 
cducution. 

2* Knowledge ubout bilinguol edueution pructiees, techniques and nietliodology. 

3. Knowledge about pHrentol and coninuinity involvement in bilingual prograniS. 

4. Knowledge obout progruni plunoiiig. orguni^utionjniplenicntution, and 
evaliiutioli. 

5. Knowledge of specific wuys pitrcpls run become involved in programs. 

6. Knowledge about the policy au6 decision-making processes of the school. 

7. Specific inforiiiaticn on how purcnts can lnflucn(!C the decision-making 
processes of the school. 

8. Knowledge on how to become infcrmed ond effective ^wticipunts in 
school affairs. 

9. Knowledge on specific curriculum aroBS in bilingual progrums—whut is in- 
volved in tcoching bilingiially. 

10. Training in specific teaching methololodgy in the content areas. 

11. Training in the use of materials in bilingiial education. 

12. Training in small group and individualized instruction techniques. 

13. Training in positive reinforcement techniques in the development 
of positive self>concepts. 

14. Training in the various models of bilingual education. 

15. Training in "roup dynamics, conflict resolution, communication 
techniques, and leadership skills. 

16. Training in mtiUiculturul awareness. 

17. Training in school law, education code iregulations, and legal 
rights of parents. 

18. Training in parliamentary procedures. 
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!9. Training in school budgeting and finance. 

• Federal regulations must be precise about parental involvement 

• Stfites should be required to have precise regulations atxut adidt parental 
invclven.ent 

• Regulations should provide incentives for cncouruging parental involvement 

• All projects should hove an organized training progran) to prepare parents for 
active project positions 

• Fstablish a developmental con»pouent (involving parents) to reduce the 
appalling student drout-out rates 

• All persons teaching in Title Vli projects shoulct be required to meet and 
demonstrate iHngvage capability of the target group 

• Policy to ensure that all limited English proficient students attain 
proficiency in English and full subject n.atter to n;cet grade promotion 
and graduation standards 

• Propose and support additional appropriations for parental training purposes 

• Enforce the 1984 selection criteria that all bilingual project personnel meet 
target language corr.pctcncy and also to n.cet academic standards in an academic 
discipline nnd aw 3rd adequate criteria points for such competencies in all sections of 
the Title VIl program. 

• Support the expansion of appropriations in The l-amily English Literacy 
Program 

• Support additonal appropriation for the Bilingual Education: Short Training 
Program section where parents are eligible to enter training 

• School board should s-et aside resources within districts for* parent 
participation and training 

• Support addilonal appropriations to provide special funds specifically for 
needed research such as; 

a) Parent/school liaison personnel 

b) Parents ns tutors 

c) Parents as teacher aides 

d) Parents anri schooJ boards of education 

e) Parents and the influence on school retention 
and school completion 

• That the size of billnpial clai>ses be limited to 25 students 

• That the bilingual instructor for students whose primary language 
is not English, be proficient in that target language 

o Establish and maintain compliance of all federal rules and regulations 

relative to every section of the Bilingual Education Act . 

The intent of the parent involvcn;ent requirement in the amended legislation of 
the Hilingual Education Act is to encourage parents to become actively invoivcd in 
the formal education of their youth. Therefore, the aforementioned statements and 
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ieconinicndulion> are niadc with the same intent; these rcconimcnclatins are made 
on the basis of oiir parent tr«ininR expericnee. Some recor^'nendatlons are for 

corrective action which we believe necessary if equal education opportunity 

for bilingual students is to be achieved. 
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Department of Edcuation, cl983. 

Toward Quality Education for Mexican Americans. Report VI, Mexican American 
Education Study, U. S. Commission on Civil Rights, cl974. 

Parents and Federal Education Programs , Volume I, The Natures, Causes, and Conse- 
quences of Parental Involvement; research conducted by System Development Corpor- 
ation, (SDC) under contract # 300 78 043, U. S. Department of Education, cl981. 

Parents and Federal Education Programs Vol. 4, Title VH; 

A study of parental involvement conducted by System Development Corporation, U. 
S. Department of Education, cl981. 

Making Something Happen ; Hispanics and Urban School Reform , Vol. I, National 
Commission on Secondary Education for Hispanics, cl984. 

Issues in Bilingual Educaton Affecting Performance Needs of Teacher Aides With 
Implications for Teacher Training Programs, by: Pepe Barron, ERIC CLearinghouse 
for Community Colleges, cl981. 

Improving Instruction for Language Minority Students: A progress Report of the 
Oakland Implementation of the Consent Decree , by Margarita Calderon, 
Oakland, cl985- f 

The Rights of Parents In The Education of Children , by David Schimmel and Louis 
Fisher, The National Committee for Citizens in Education, cl976. 

Report on Failure/Success Rates of Bilingual Student in Higher Edcuation: Focus: 
Community Colleges , by Pepe Barron, San Jose City College, California, cl981. 
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Dr. Jos e "Pepe" Barron is the Executive Director of El 
Congreso Nacional de Asuntos Colegiales (CONAC) which is 
headquartered in Washington, D,C, The organization was 
founded in 1976 for the purpose of addressing the needs of 
Hispanic populations in community colleges specifically and 
the public education system in general. Dr, Barron has 
published on several topics of interest to educators, 
administrators and parents. He has been an administrator and 
professor in universities and community colleges. He has held 
teaching and administrative fellowships in Central, South 
America and Spain. Dr. Barron has been on the NABE Executive 
Board and currently serves as President of the Consortium of 
National Hispanic Organizations, based in Washington, D.C. 
Over the last several years. Dr. Barron has held Title VII 
contracts to train parents in leadership techniques and 
involvement with public school systems. 
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Arnold H. Leibowitz . Counselor at Law, presently lives in 
Washington, D.C., and ha£ .:indly consented to us permission to 
reprint an excerpt from a monograph which he wrote in 1971, 
The historical examination is not dated and is still important 
in the purpose of the bilingual education debate. His 
original monograph is entitled: " Educational Policy and 
Politi cal Acceptance; The Imposition of English a s the; 
Language of Instruction in American Schools *', The full text 
was published by the Educati tonal Resources Information Center 
(E«^IC) Citairinghouse fo:; Linguistics, The full text included 
chapters on: Introduction; German-Americans; 

Japanese-Americans; Mexican-Americans; American Indians; and, 
Puerto Rican-Americans, Here we reprint the chapters on: 
Bilingual Education Act and Conclusions, 
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BILINGUAL EDUCATION ACT 

By 1967 when Che Federal government for Che f irsC Cime, by 
ics passage of the Bilingual EducaCion AcC, suggesced Che 
permissibilicy— even che desirabilicy— of insCruccion in 
Che nacive language, che policical conCexC had subsCanCially 
changed. The Execucive and LegislaCive Branches had boch 
come ouc racher sCrongly for civil righcs and focused on 
Che deprivacions suffered by various minoricy groups. The 
wave of echnic nacionalism which accompanied che civil 
rights movemenc and social changes in che *60*s no longer 
required Spanish-speaking parencs Co remain muCe or co 
sofcen cheir desire chac che Spanish language be given a 
more meaningful role in cheir children's educacion. 

The 1960 Census 227/ counCed che Spanish-surnamed populacion 
in che five SouchwesCern sCaCes of Arizona, California, 
Colorado, New Mexico and Texas, and che figures were indeed 
significanC. The CoCal Spanish-surnamed populacion had 
increased more chan 50 percenC over che 1950 coCals: Co 
3,464,999 from 2,281,710. The 1960 figures from Texas 

227/ The 1?30 Census idenCified •^Mexicans" (persons of Spanish 
colonial descenc) as a racial classif icacion. In 1940, 
on che basis of a five percenC sample, che Census 
^u""fncnP^"°"^ speaking Spanish as che moCher Congue. 
The 1950 and 1960 Censuses, on Che basis of a 20 percenC 
and 25 percent sample rcspeccivcly , idenCified che Spanish- 
surnamed populace in the five Southwestern states. These 
states had accounted for more than 80 percent of all 
persons with Spanish as the mother tongue. 
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showed that the Spanish-surnamcd population was 1,417,810 
out of a total population of 9.5 million people, or almost 
15 percent of that total. California had the largest Spanish- 
surnamed population, 1,426,538, a figure which showed a 
87.6 percent increase over 1950. 

In the other Southwestern states (Arizona, New Mexico, and 
Colorado) the Spanish-surnamed population was also identi- 
fied and was in all cases approximately 10 percent or 
more. 228/ On the East Coast, although not as numerically 
significant, there was a large number of Puerto Ricans— 
over 600,000 in New York City and, by 1966, almost 217. 
of the total public school population of that city 229/ — 
for whom Spanish was the native tongue. 

The Federal government and the individual states had begun 
to respond to this increased constituency. For example, in 
1965 the Federal government established the Interagency 

228/ The precise figures as of 1960 for these latter three 
states are: Arizona: 194,356 Spanish-surnamed out of 
a total population of 1,302,161; New Mexico: 269,122 
out of a total population of 951,023; and Colorado: 
157,173 out of a total population of 1,753,050. 

229/ Hearings before the Sen. "Spetial Subcommittee on 
Bilingual Education of the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare 90th Cong., 1st Sess., 75 (1967) 
(Hereinafter cited as Se n. Hearings. Pillneu.il Educa- 
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Committee on Mexican-American Affairs 230/ to concern 
itself with Mexican-American issues, and on July 1, 1967, 
. a Mexican Affairs Unit began to function within the United 
States Office of Education. Within the next few years the 
Equal Employment Opportunity Commission published its first 
study of Mexican-Americans, Span! sh-Surnamed American Emolov- 
TT^ent in the Southwest, the U. S. Civil Rights Commission 
held its first hearings on Mexican-Americans and published 
its first report "Mexican-Americans and tte Administration 
of Justice in the Southwest," and the Congress in the Voting 
Rights Act of 1965 permitted the suspension of literacy 
tests as a condition of voting where past performance in- 
dicated discriminatory administration of the test 231/ or 
v/here the voter had completed the sixth grade in an 
American school where the language of instruction was other 
than English. 232/ In extending the Act five years later. 
Congress in 1970 suspended literacy test altogether. 233/' 

230/ The Nixon Administration expanded its jurisdiction and 
renamed it the Cabinet Committee on Opportunity for the 
Spanish-Speaking. ^ 

231/ Upheld by the Supreme Court in South Carolina v. Katzen- 
bach 383 U.S. 301 (1966). 

1221 For practical purposes only those students who studied 
in Puerto Rico were affected. The provision- was upheld 
^J'n /fn!^?"""^ ^" Katzenbach v. Morgan 384 U^S. 

641 (1966) rev'g 247 F Supp. 196 (D.D.C. 1965)? See 
S!d.n:y: of Elections 248 F. Supp. 316 

233/ This action of the Congress was sustained by the Supreme 

Court. U.S. V. Arizona ^u.S. (Dec. 21, 1970): 

Oregon v. Mitchell \}.S. (Dec. 21, 1970). 
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AC Che local level the New York City Board of Education in 
1958 published its comprehensive Puerto Rican Study dealing 
with the difficulties encountered by these native Spanish- 
speaking pupils in the New York school system. 23A/ The 
Texas Education Agency in 1965 investigated the problem of 
the pupils in the Texas schools having Spanish-surnames 
and Colorado published in 1967 a general study of the status 
of the Spanish-surnamed populati6n in that state. 215/ 

As the state studies show, education was in the forefront 
of the concern of the Spanish-speaking. The 1960 Census 
statistics on the educational level of the Spanish-surnamed 
students in the five Southwestern states showed that 
Mexican-American children had completed an average of 8.12 
years as compared to the White American average of more than 
14 years of schooling. The high drop-out rate that these 
statist^.cs evidenced caused great concern. 

Moreover, educational theory had changed. Quite apart from 
the political developments mentioned above, there was an 
increasing interest in introducing foreign language programs 
in elementary schools. This activity was assisted by a 
series of government grants under the National Defense 
Education Act, passed in 1958 in response to the Russian 
launching of Sputnik. Title VI and— later—Title XI of 



^— ^ ?ne.'^°''*^ ^^^y ^^^''^ °^ Education, I'ucriio Rican Stu dy 
1953-1957 . (1958). ~ ^ 

235/ Colorado Commission on Spanish Citizens, Tho Status of 
Spanish- Surnamcd Citizens in Color;ido (1967^ 
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Chat Act emphasized the retention and expansion of our 
foreign language resources. This renewed interest in 
foreign languages and foreign language teaching enabled 
new groups such as ACTFL (American Council for the Teaching 
of Foreign Languages) and TESOL (Teachers of English to 
Speakers of Other Languages) to assert themselves in 
educational circles. 

The powerful National Education Association (NEA) in late 
1966 sponsored a conference on the education of Spanish-speak- 
ing children in the schools of the southwest which led to 
the publication of NEA's report entitled "The Invisible 
Minority, Pero No Vencibles." This report strongly re- 
commended instruction in Spanish for those children who 
speak Spanish as a native tongue. In April 1967, at the 
Texas conference for the Mexican-American at San Antonio, 
demonstrations were given of the work of bilingual and 
English as a second language program already established 
in a few elementrx-y schools in Texas. One of the major 
conclusions of the conference was the need for bilingual 
education with a call to the Federal government to assume an 
important part of this responsibility. 

These educational forces also conjoined to discredit the 
i'^ea th^it instruction in English and American values and 
patriotism were inextricably linked although this view 
continued to be voiced at the hearings on the Bilingual 
Education Act, even by avowed advocates of the new law. 
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The climax of these efforts was reached when, in 1967, Senator 
Ralph Yarborough of Texas introduced a bill 236/ to amend 
existing elementary and secondary education act legislation 
to provide assistance to local educational agencies in 
support of bilingual education programs. Bilingual education 
was defined as the use of non-English mother tongue as a 
medium of instruction (together with English) in all or a 
significant portion of the regular school curriculum. Senator 
Yarborough *s bill was limited to assisting the Spanish-sur- 
named populace only. 

Although the Office of Education -was at first re- 
luctant to support new legislation for bilingual education, 
taking the position that this problem could be handled 
through existing statutes, especially Titles I and Title II 
of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act, it finally 
advocated the bilingual bills. In the House of Represent- 
atives at about the same time a number of similar bills 
advocating bilingual education were introduced, most notably 
by Congressmen Augustus Hawkins and Edward Roybal of Cali- 
fornia and Congressman Jerome Scheuer of New York. 237/ 

236/ S. 4:28. in Sen. Hearings^ Bilingual Education . 

237/ Bilingual Education Programs . House of Rep. , Hearings 
before the Hcuse General Subcommittee on Education of 
the Committee on Education and Labor on Bilingual 
Education Programs 90th Cong., 1st Scss. (1967). 
(Hereinafter cited as House Hearings > Bilingual 
Program^ ,) . 
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The Hawkins/Roybal bUl ex^Mnded on the Yarborough bill to 
include assistance to the French-speaking as well, and the 
Scheuer bill authorized bilingual instruction to all child- 
ren whose native tongue was not English. 

Tha changed political and moral situation can be seen in 

the opening speeches of the sponsors of the legislation in 

Che Senate, Senator Yarborough and Senator Paul Fannin. 

Much of the rhetoric— "disadvantaged'* and "discrimination" 

arose from Che broader aspects of the civil rights movement 

and the number of people affected was immediately noted. 

Mr. Yarborough. Mr. President, in the southwestern 
part of the United States — bordered by my State of 
Texas on the east, California on the west, and 
reaching to Colorado in the north — there exists, as 
in Che rest of the country, a folklore that we have 
achieved equality of economic opportunity, that 
everyone has an equal chance to get ahead. 

The reality lurking under this belief is that for 
a group of 3,465,000 persons, 12 percent of the 
population of the Southwestern States, equality of 
economic opportunity awaits the future. It is a 
myth, and not a reality, today fo'^ the Mexican- 
Amerlc&^^s of the Southwest. . . . 

I believe the time has come when we can no longer 
ignore the fact that 12 percent of the people 
of the Southwestern United States do not have 
equal access with the rest of the population 
to economic advancement. The time has come when 
we must do something about the poor schooling, 
low health standards, job discrimination, and the 
many other artificial barriers that stand in the 
way of the advancement of the Mexican-American 
people along the road to economic equality. 238/ 



238/ Sen* Hearings, Bilingual Education 16-17. 
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Mr. Fannin. I need not remind any member of this 
special subcommittee that to overcome, education- 
ally, the effects of a disadvantaged childhood is 
a formidable task. But to rise above the com- 
bined effects of a disadvantaged youth and a 
language barrier is for many children an 
educational impossibility. 239/ 

But the broader political context is most clearly seen in 

the way representatives of the Executive Branch stated 

the goal of education: 

Brief references to two documents, 18A years apart 
in our history, should suffice on this point. The 
earlier document, the Bill of Rights of the Consti- 
tution, is unequivocally emphatic about the primacy 
and dignity of the individual as opposed to Che 
power of the ;itate. Justice Brsndeis has epito- 
mized this emphasis in the Olmstend Case : *The 
makers of the Constitution. .. sought to protect 
Americans in ':heir beliefs, their thoughts, their 
emotions and their sensations. They conferred, 
as against '^he Governmenr, t he right to be le t 
alone , the most comprehensive of rights and the 
right mos'^ valued by c.Wilized men.' 

The second document, published in 1960 as Goals for 
Americans , contains the Report of President 
Eisenhower's Commission on National Goals to- 
gether with certain essays on the same subject. 
Henry Wriston, chairman of the Commission, re- 
minds us that human dignity is the basic value 
of freedom, that dignity does not consist in 
being well-boused, vell-clothed and well-fed* 
And he goec on to say 'that it rests exclusively 
upon the lively faitK that individuals are beings 
of infinite value' 



239/ Id. at 14. 
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Some educauional corollaries emerge from the above 
statement ana restatements of principles; 

1. If the first goal of education is in- 
dividual self-fulfillment, all other goals, 
however important, such as preparation for 
cl Izenship, preparation for 'the world of 
work, and assimilation to the 'mainstream 
of American life, • become secondary 

2. The child s parents and the child him- 
self must have the major voice in determin- 
ing what his education should be. 

self%'ff-?^^' '''^eht to be let alone' places 
an rhf H^"'' "^f-detcnnined, at the peak of 
all the desiderata of education. 240/ 

Within this broadly stated goal theoreticll educational 
support for the bilingual program was relatively easy to 
come by. The need to change the existinp system was the 
most frequently heard theme of the test. ony. The most 
important statistics in this regard were the drop-out race 
for Mexican-Americans and the failure of many Spanish- 
speaking children to attend school. 

In education, as measured in median number of 
"""Pieted by the adult population, the 
.Spanish-American ranks as low as, or below, 
any other ethnic group identified and tabulated 
by the Census except the American Indian woman. 

t^sn^^^"^"^ " ^"'^ Mexican-Americans in 

I960 had an average of 7.1 years of schooling 
as compared to the 12.1 years for Anglos, and 
9 for non-vhites. The gap between Anglos and 
Mexican-Americans is 5 years or 41 percent. 

a'li'rMn^'^^'^' that things are fettlng 

a little better. Soma educators have become 
aware cf the harm done to Spr.nish-speaking 

2A0/ Statement of D. E.-uce Gaardor, Chief. Modern LanRuage 
Section, U.S. Office of Education in House Hearinr.. 
Bilingual Proernm.; 351. — -i»i> 
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and'a^" ^"^"idding th.n, the use of Spanish 
with experimenting 
^n.n<"r ^^"'^einative w.-ys of educating 

E^rishlsL'nW ^ predominantly 

tngiisn-s peaking society. , , . 

!^^°5.''*'^l improvement shows up in the 

sneakine'^r r I ^""S^" gereration of Spanish- 
speaking studonts. For the age group U to 24 

^.'^oof""'^\"""= ^''"'^ ""-PlefedS.Z^ears of ' 
school on the average, compared to 11.3 for 
Anglos and 10.6 for nonwhices. This s stllJ 
a very large gap of 2.1 years or ]9 percent 
The psychological damage suffered under a 
d.scriminator>. educational system sh^I up 
in test scores. 241/ 

In our situation in Texas... we find that thn 
statistics show that 20 percent offMcxican- 
An-ericans] them between ^he ages o[ 5 and 15 
are not enrolled in school. The general 
reason for this is that they .re f n n^ ^ay 
aoxe to overcome their linguistic handicap 

EntllT^'r" f*'"''' schoc:work in 

English--t.ae language of the school and a 
roreign language to them. 242/ 

Although a list of schools where biline...ai education was 
efrect was submitted to the Congress daring the hearings, 
the statistical data to measure the educational advantage 
or disadvantages of these innovations were not availabl,^ 
The question of what beneficial effects instruction in th 

241/ Statement of Hon. Paul J. Fannin, Sen. Hearing. 
Bilmeual Education 17. — -iSi-iSai. 

242/ Statement of Dr. Faye L.Bumpass, Id. at 60. 
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native tongue would have on the dropout rate or ether 
educational desiderata could not be answered. 

Some testimony noted that instruction in the native language 
would result in greater Information than instruction in 
English alone, citing a \923 Columbia Teachers College 
study perfonned in Puerto Rico in very different circum- 
stances as noted earlier in thi^ essay. 

The Columbia University group gave 69,000 and 
more tests all over the island [Puerto Rfco] to 
make a comparison between what the children 
learned through English, which was a foreign 
language to them, and what they learned through 
Spanish, their native tongue. Using the Stanford 
achievement tests in English and Spanish versions, 
it was possible to compare the Puerto Rico 
children's achievement with that of children 
in the 48 States. In comparison with children 
in the continental United States on cssts of 
reading, arithmetic, language, and spelling, 
very carefully conducted by the best people in 
the United States to do it, the Puerto Ricans' 
achievement through English sKovJed them to be 
T^arkedly retarded. That is what happens in 
Tex-3S, too, and Hew Mexico. ... Tne Puerto 
Rican children's achievements through Spanish 
was, by and large, irarkedly superior to that 
of continental U. S. children who ^o.re usj.ng 
their own mother tongue, English. They were 
superior in much the sam-a degree ti,^t they 
were inferior wnen trying to le-nrn through 
^ngl:.sh, 1 am speaking about Puerto Rican 
children, who speak Spanish natively. 243/ 



243/ Statement of Dr. A. Bruce Gaarder, Id. at 49. 
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On Che nore difficult question whether instruction in the 

native tongue eventually mace adjustir.ent in English easier 

only one study was cited: 

I will describe very briefly rhe work of Dr. N, 
Modiano working through New York University in 
Chiapas, Mexico, an area where there ere a 
number of indigenous Mexican languages spoken 
as opposed to Spanish, the national language of 
Mexico. 

The object of the Modiano research was to determine 
whether children ir Chiapas Iparned Spa.iish best, 
learned zo read Spanish more easily nd effectively 
by hammering directly on 'ipanish exclusively, o- 
whether they would learr. Spanish more easily if 
they approached it through th, mocher tongue--in 
this case Tzeltal and Tzotzil, two of the languages 
of Chiapas. And as you will '-ead here later, the 
research shows unquestionably that the children 
who first studied and iirst learned to read in their 
mother tunguc did far superior work in their read- 
ing of Spanish when they wore later cjcamined and 
tested in Spanish. 244/ 



2^/ lA" 48. 
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Educators who approached the problem as one of retention of 
our language resources did not have to meet the issue of the 



tion with teaching in English only. But what they did 
emphasize was that bilingualism or multi-lingualism meant 
pluralistic cultural patterns as well: 

All in all, cultural and linguistic diversity must 
be publicly recognized, publicly discussed, and 
publicly supported if language miintenarce is to 
be quickly, fully, and effectivly reinforce ;. 
Appeals on behalf of such diversity can be supported 
by reference to American values, tradition, and 
history. As a possibly vital and creative f.- rce In 
AiT.erican life, cultural diversity has ail too long 
been ignored or given only apologetic and erabarrarsed 
glances. If language maintenance is to be seriously 
pursued in tht future, public rehabilitation of this 
topic will be necessary. Bilingualism does not exist 
in a vacuum. Nor does it exist in a school. It 

• exists in the context of ethnic, religious, and 
culrural differences. It cannot be supported on a 
rational scale without supporting biculturisra. 
Eiculturisn requires awareness of one's horitage, 
identi.fica:ion witt. it — at least on a selective basis — 

- and freedom to express this identification in a 
natural and uninhibited manner. It can only be en- 
riching for our country to discover that the languages 
which have recently been brought to our attention are 
inextricably related to diverse behavioral patterns 
and behavioral products which can be every bit as 
acceptable and as valuable as the. languages themselves. 
The languages can only function in conjuction with 
meaningful patrimonies. Intimately ^.caningful 
patrimonies can only enrich America cv.d the lives of , 
its citizens. 245/ 



2^5/ Statement of r-r. Joshua Fishman, Id. at 125. See also 

Boyer, Texas Squanders Non-English Resources . Id. at 675. 
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The voices from Che past were also present. Even as chey 

saw Che problem and advocated Che new laws chey reaffinned 

Che need for English: 

Sen. Fannin... And I am also concerned, in your 
sCaCemenC on page A— I say 'concerned,' biiC I jusC 
wane Co emphasize ic — where you say *The Schools of 
El Paso and*— is chaC YsleCa — 

SenaCor Yarborough. YsleCa. 

SenaCor Fannin (conCinuing) . 'Area have esCablished 
a language cenCer where piloC programs are being 
conducced in English as a second language,' do you 
feel ChaC we should always consider English as Che 
primary language In our insCrucCional programs 
. Chroughouc Che Nation? 

Mr. Howe. Well, I chink ChaC we oughc Co work Coward 
a posicion where youngsCers have as much capablllCy 
in English as possibly can be developed. I do Chink we 
have Co take youngsCers where chey are. In oCher words, 
if a youngsCer comes Co school speaking Spanish, I 
think we have to speak Spanish Co him, 

SenaCor Fannin. .Yes. 246/ 



SenaCor Fannin. Of course, all of chis Ceaching is Co 
acquire English as a primary language evenCually. 

Dr. Bumpass. Yes. 

SenaCor Fannin. And Chen have Che Spanish as a 
secondary language and cerCainly as a very valuable 
assec Co che sCudenCs. 

Dr. Bumpass. Yes. 24^/ 



246/ Id. A2-A3. See also Cong, de La Garya's cominenCs. ^d. 286. 
247/ Id. at 6'A. 
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Senator Fannin. Well, I agree with you chat a 
great deal can be done in this regard, or course, 
I feel that if we motivate these children — and we must 
motivate them by letting them have the opportunity to 
learn the skills that will give them confidence, and 
that, of course, involves a good utilization of the 
English language. 

Mr. Monserrat. Absolutely. 

I Senator Fannin. So I am very strong in my opinion that 
we should not let them lack in thetr training In this 
regard. And I ara concerned that perhaps when we do 
attempt to overcome this problem, that we must be very 
careful or we will create another problem; that they 
will not see the great need for learning the English 
language. 2A8/ 

Since the passage of the Act to December 1970 13A projects 
using 16 languages have received funding: thirteen Indian 
projects; five Frencn; two Chinese; one Japanese; three 
Portuguese; one Eskimo; one Russian, and the remainder 
Spanish-speaking. Th6 •xtent and intensity of use of the 
native tongue varies considerably from project to project. 
English is included In some phase of all of them. 2A9./ 

We can expect the pressure for bilingual education to continue. 
The Senate Special Subcommittee on Indian Education, in its 
report mentioned earlier in this essay, called for instruction 
in the Indian language, and the appendix to the U. S. Civil 
Rights Commission draft report entitled Cultural Exclusion of 



248/ Id. at 78-79. 

249,/ Thirteen additional bilingual education projects have 

been supported under the Education Profession's Develop- 
ment Act in addition to an unknown nuniber initiated with- 
out federal funding. Information provided by Dr. A. 
Bruce Gaarder, U* S. Office of Education. 
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Mcxlcan-AmGricans in the Schools of the Southwest makes a 
similar recommendation. 

The response from the state governments so far has been 
relatively good. California, on May 24, 1967, passed a law 
authorizing bilingual instruction "when such instruction 
is educationally advantageous to the pupils— [if] it does not 
interfere with the systematic, -sequential and regular instruc- 
tion of all pupils in the English language." 250/ The New 
Mexico Legislature adopted in 1969 a law permitting any 
school district to set up *'a bilingual and bicultural program 
of study." 251/ 

Arizona in 1969 passed legislation to permit school 
districts where pupils have English-language difficulties to 
provide special programs of bilingual instruction in the first 
three grades. In addition to Texas* provision for a special 
pre-school program for non-English-speaking childre, 25^/ 

250/ Calif. Education Code, Sec. 71. Recently Chinese 

students sued to require instruction in Chinese in their 
public schools alleging English language instruction was 
unconstitutional as violative of the XIV Amendment. The 
lower court recognized the special need but found no 
constitutional right. Lau et. al. v. Nichols, Cir. No. 
C-70 627 LHB (D.C.N.D. Calif., May 26, 1970). The case 
is on appeal in the United States Court of Appeals for 
the Ninth Circuit. Lau et. al. v. Nichols (9th Cir., 
No. 26155). 

251/ N. Mex. Stats. Ann. 77-11-12 (1969). 

252/ Tex. Rev. Cir. Stat. Ann., Art. 2654-lb (1965). 
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Texas revised its Education Code in 1969 253/ to permit schoi 
districts at their option to offer bilingual education. 254/ 



253/ V'prnon's Anno. Tex. Stats. Education Code, Sec. 4.17 
(1969). 

254/ It was reported that in October 1970 a Mexican-American 
teacher in Crystal City, Texas, was Indicted for teach- 
ing a high school class In Spanish contrary to the Texas 
Code. U. S. Commission on Civil Rights Draft Report II, 
Cultural Exclusion of Mexican-Americans in the Schools 
of the Southwest, Appendix C, A Legal and Historical 
Backdrop, p. XV (1971). 
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CONCLUSION 

We have tried to show that the utilization of the English 
language as the language of Instruction is the result of a 
decision reached on extra-educational grounds. Of course, 
the decision had an educational effect (as In the case of 
Mexican-Americans and Puerto Rlcans) and was frequently 
designed to do so. But even when It did. It had an over- 
riding political purpose and for that reason was coupled 
with discriminatory action of various kinds designed to 
suppress the minority group's normal development, m other 
cases the educational effect was clearly marginal or non- 
existent (German-Americans, Japanese-Americans). What was 
important was the act of imposition itself which acted as 
a symbol to demonstrate official public hostility toward 
the particular group. Again, the educational policy was 
combined with other acLs, both public and private: most 
notably, in the continental United States, segregation, to 
achieve the desired political result. 

The Imposition of the English language and the discriminatory 
action accompanying It arose quite naturally out of the 
limited concept of pluralism present in the United States 
during its expansionist years. Until recently distinctive 
language and cultural development based upon religious and 
racial differences were viewed wf.th great hostility, and 
public actions to inhibit cultural development in other than 
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the preconceived mold were regarded as quite In order. 255/ 
The native language as a tool to teach English or as an 
adjunct to the public school" system to assist In parental 
Involvement, even given the limited goals envlsloneo,-..vras 
rarely considered. There are only limited examples *n the 
literature of discussion of the effect of English language 
Instruction on the learning of neutral subject matter (I.e., 
math, reading). 



^^^"^ ^° reader to note at this point that 
Dr. Hein2 Kloss, one of the leading scholars in the 
area of bl llnguallsm, has concluded, quite contrary to 
the views expressed here, that the United States' legal 
norms have assisted In the preservation of ethnic 
identity In the schools and elsewhere: 

But as our study shows, the non-English ethnic 
groups in the U.S.A. were anglicized not 
because of nationality laws which were unfavor- 
able towards their languages but in spite of 
nationality laws favorable to them. Not by 
legal provisions and measures of the authorities, 
not by the state did the nationalities become 
assimilated, but by the absorbing power of the 
unusually highly developed American Society. 
The nationalities could be given as many 
opportunities as possible to retain their 
Identity, yet the achievements of the Anglo- 
American society and the possibilities for 
• Individual achievements and advancements which 
this society offered were so attractive that 
the descendants of the 'aliens' sooner or later 
voluntarily Integrated themselves Into this 
society. 

H. Kloss, Excerpt*^ from the NntionnI Minority Lawa of' the 
u. S. of America in East-West Center Institute of 
Advanced Projects, Occasional Papers of Research Trans- 
lations 124 (1966). The complete original work Is 
^on'^eli L^ ri^^^^ Verelni.ren Sraaren 
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There are two opposing conclusions chat can be reached frorr 
the failure of educators and educational theories to play a 
strong role in the English-language decisions we have 
discussed here. First, and most obvious, is that this is a 
failing and that it is to be hoped that in the future educators 
will assume a much stronger role. This would presuppose that, 
in fact, at various points educational theory would have been 
enlightening. 

It is hard to judge whether this is, in fact, the case. There 
certainly was a good deal of information available in educational 
circles and some rather careful studies on the effectiveness 
of native language use m various situations, and this infcrma- 
tion was not brought to bear on the subject, 256/ However, 
even today a review of the literature would indicate serious 
differences of opinion-on this issue. Although some educators 
have emphasized native tongue ins t^*uc tion almost, it would 
appear, to the exclusion of English, 252/ the trend is 
increasingly to look to better ways to teach English. In 



256/ The literature with respect to Indians is reviewed in 

Berry, op. cit. supra note 173, at 55-60; and L. Coombs, 
The Educational Disadvantage of the Indian American 
Student 60-64 (1970). It is discussed with respect to 
Mexican-Americans in T. Carter, Mexican-Americans in 
School: A History of Educational Neglect 49-53 (1970). 

252/ E.g., N.E.A., supra note 147. 
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addicion there appears to be some unanimity on the Importance 
of stressing the cultural heritage and history of minority 
groups. However, whether Instruction should be In the natlv- 
language and what the effect of such Instruction is on know- 
ledge of basic subjects or English Is less clear. 258/ This 
Is partly because control situations (so that Isolation of 
the effect of English language 'Instruction can be vVmonstrated) 
are difficult to construct. Instnictlon In the nacl ^e tongue 
may act as a selection mechanism for teachers, perhaps 
resulting In obtaining teachers who are more sympathetic 
and concerned. Or It may permit parents to take a more active 
.role with consequent student benefits. 259/ The more studies 
that have been done the more complex the topic has appeared. 

Some educators have noted the progressively larger divergence 
In achievement that occurs with age between the Indian child 
and White child who start out at the beginning of school 
approximately equal in achievement tests. 

Some have noted a serious gap at the fifth grade and then at 
college entrance when language skills are becoming Increasingly 
Important. Others see at these junctures periods of conscious 
awakening of social differences leading to aiier.aulon and 



258, Coombs, after a review of the literature which In general 
twnds to favor billnguallsm, is skeptical and notes 
others who are doubtful. Coombs, op. cit. supru note. 
.256, at 60-64, 119. See also Brewer, op. cit. supra 
note 173, at 55-60. — 

259/ Coombs, Id. at 64-76; Brewer, Ul. at 36-46. 
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and withdrawal. 260/ Without bf^laboring the Issue, educators 
had — and have — strong opinions but can at this point show, 
at best, that native lar^,uage instruction Is only one of the 
elements in educational achievement. 

But there is another way to look at the facts and interpret 
the historical aspects which we have related here and that 
Is that the issue is indeed a political one. Whether 
instruction is In English or the native language makes little 
or no difference; rather what, is important are the opportunities 
that are thought available to the ethnic group by members of 
the group themselves. 

Educators hive provided the most significant evidence to 
demonstrate this. Increasingly, they have studied the 
relationship between a pupil's motivation and performance 
in school to his perception of the society around him and 
the opportunities he believes that await him there. As 
evidence of this mounts, the importance of native language 
instruction as an educational tool linking home and school- 
but not society and school — diminishes. 

However, the crucial factor Is not the relationship 
between home and school, but between the minority 
group and the }ocal society. Future reward In the 
form of acceptable occupational and social status 
keeps children in school. Thus, factors such as 
whether a community Is socially open or closed, caste- 
like or not, discriminatory or not, has restricted oi 
nonrestricted rol?es and statuses for Its minority- 
group segment, become as important as the nature of the 



260/ Brewer, Id. at 18-25. 
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curriculum or other factors In the jchool It- 
self, or perhaps more Important. 261,/ 

Similarly, analysis of the causes of Indian failure in 

schools has increasingly focused on isoletion, alienation, 

limited opportunity in the society at large 262/ and other 

factors which Indicate that broader concerns than teaching 

method or technique ,ire involved. 

Educators who have pressed for TESOL or bilingual education 
have frequently tended to minimize these factors. Thus, 
race and color discrimination are rarely mentioned. 263/ and 
the educational experience of other minor/ ties with other 
than language problems (the Japanese-Americans and German- 
Americans mentioned earlier) are not >'.ought to bear. The 
United States Civil Rights Commission has studied the effects 
of school segregation on both the Black and Mexican-American 

261,/ Carter, op. -cit. supra , note 256i at lAA, 

262/ Brewer, op. cit. supra note 173, at 31. 

263/ E.g., N.E.A., supra note 3 47, overlooks the imj^ortance 
of the color issue. For example, the letter of a 
thirteen-year-old Mexican-American girl, which opens 
the report, says "my dark skin always makes me feel that 
I will fail." Id, at 3. Yet the survey never mentions 
color at all, but treats the cultural and language 
difference as if tt alone were the problem. 
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American population 26£/and, while analogies may be all too 
facile, the failure in much of the literature to note any 
similarities at all is surely a serious error. 

Following this line of argument it s!".ould be of no surprise, 
although the literature does not mikt? much of this, th£<t 
Texas — which in general has been more restrictive with respect 
to Mexican-Americans and where school segregation of Mexican- 
Americans is more severe than in either California or New 
Mexico 265/— has also a worse record in education than these 
. states. 266/- 

The requirement of instruction in the English language, then, 
is a symbol of a broader societal discrimination which can 
usually be found in segregation and in limitations on employ- 
ment opportunities. Confining ourselves to the English- 
language- instruction requirement, Ithe issue is not whether 
the native r.ongut is used as the language of instruction or 
not, but only whether English is the required language of 

264/ U. S. Civil Rights Commission, Ra-ial Isolation in the 
Public Schools (1967) and U. S. Civil Rights Commission, 
Reports I & II. Mexican-American Education Study (1970-71). 

26^/ U. S. Comm. on Civil Rights, op. cit . supra note 159 
at 22. ^ — ' 

266/ Carter, op. cit. supra note 256, at 22-25. 
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instruction. If English Is not required or not Imposed it ' 
becomes one more symbol of tolerance and openness, one more 
way in vrfiich society is stating that the natural development 
of the minority group involved is acceptable and appropriate 
and should be permitted, what language is to be chosen 
should be decided by the local community. The results will 
likely not make much difference as long as it accurately 
reflects the instincts and desires' of t..e parents so that 
they feel that the opportunity for their child is maximized. 

The United States, at both the Federal ar.d state level, as 
we have seen, in balancing the unifying effect of English 
u-ith the hanronizing benefits of native language retention 
has consistenly favored English. Even where the group was 
relatively small and the accommodation to be made was 
relatively short-term in character (one or two generations 
at «ost), the force of official sanction was used to impose 
English-language instruction and to limit native-language 
instruction. Whatever the benefits of such a policy were its 
necessarily concomitant discriminations have left a bitter 
legacy. At this time the government has realized and should 
continue to do so that the option of native language 
instruction should also be ,i,ade available to be exercised as 
desired by local communities. The Federal system needs the 
sense of harmony, cultural equality, and devotion whlC, such 
*n option engenders. 

o 
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